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‘* three.” 


: She them. 


Sizes, 
Colors, Prices 


Holeproof Sox 
—6 pairs, $1.50. Medium 
and light weight. Black, 
black with white feet, light 
and dark tan, navy blue, pearl 
gray, lavender, light blue, green, 
gun-imetal and mode. Sizes,9 to 

12. Six pairs of a size and weight in a box. All one color or 
assorted, as desired. 


Holeproof Sox (extra light weight)—¢ pairs, §2. 
am ve. 


Mercerized. Same colors as abo 
Holeproof Lustre-Sox— pairs, $3. Finished like silk. 
Extra light weight. Black, navy blue, light and dark tan, pearl 
gray, lavender, light blue, green, gun-metal, flesh color and mode. 
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Sizes, 9 to 12. 
Holeproof Full-Fashioned Sox—é pairs, $3. Same 
colors and sizes as Lustre-Sox. 
Holeproof Silk Sox—3 pairs, §2. Guaranteed for 3 
months—warranted pure silk. 
Holeproof Stockings—é pairs, $2. Medium weight. 
Black, tan, black with white feet, pearl gray, laven- 
der, light blue and navy blue. Sizes, 8 to 11. 
Holeproof Lustre - Stockings —6 
pairs, $8. Finished like silk. Extra light weight. 
Tan, black, pearl gray, lavender, light blue and 
navy blue. Sizes, 8 to 11. 
Boys’ Holeproof Stockings—+ pairs, 
$2. Black and tan. Specially reinforced knee, heel 
and toe. Sizes, 5 to 1i. 
Misses’ Holeproof, Stockings —6é 
pairs, §2. Black and tan. Specially reinforced Reg U.S.Pat. 
knee, heel and toe. Sizes, 5 to 93g. Thesearethe Office,1906 
best children's hose made to-day. 


Sold in Your Town 


The genuine “ Holeproof’ is sold in your town. 
We'll tell you the dealers’ names on request, or 
we'll ship direct where we have no dealer, charges 
prepaid, on receipt of remittance. 

Write for Free Book—** How to Make Your Feet Happy.” 


We Spend Unseen 


Thousands 


Most hose, in the stores, look alike to you buyers, yet 
Ps there’s a vast difference among the different brands. 
oo 2 are made with a ‘“two-ply”’ yarn instead of the costlier 
Some are knit in a haphazard way. 

We are spending this year to produce Holeproof Hose 
Jour times what tt costs to make common grades. 

The fact that this difference doesn’t show at a glance 
} means that hundreds will still fail to get the best hose. 
We are telling you of it so you’1l know and can get 
You may as well, for these four-times-better 
hose cost you just the same as the others. 


Where These Thousands Go 


The yarn used in genuine ‘‘ Holeproof’’ costs an 
average of 70 cents a pound — the top market price for 


cotton yarns. 
Island cotton—the very finest cotton obtainable. 


Hloleproo 


Some 


It is made from Egyptian and Sea 


US 
osiery 
AND CHILDREN 
It Is Three-Ply 


Yarn of equal weight made from but 
two strands is stiff and coarse in compari- 
son. We could save, if we used it, 30cts. 
a pound for extra profit. This is one of 
the things you don’t see when you buy. 


Our Expensive Process 


Another is our 32 years of experience ; 
and the result—the ‘‘Holeproof”’ process. 
We spend $33,000.00 a year simply to see 
that each finished pair of hose is perfection. 
All this means but one thing—that you 
get in ‘‘Holeproof”’ the very utmost in 
hosiery. 
Then Look for “ Holeproof” on the Toe 


‘There are hose not nearly so good as “‘ Holeproof ”’ 
sold on the original “‘ Holeproof ” idea, but the only 
genuine ‘‘Holeproof’’—the ‘‘three-ply”’—‘‘70c.-yarn”’ 
hose bear the name ‘‘ Holeproof ”’ on the toe of each 
pair and the trade-mark shown below. “ Hole- 
proof ’’ means four-times-better-than-common hose 
It means thousands of dollars spent for comfort and 
wear that don’t show till you wear the hose. 

So be sure that the hose you get are real ‘‘ Hole- 
proof.” Don’t take an inferior imitation with a 
name and trade-mark resembling ours. 36) 


The Holeproof Hosiery Co., 428 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Qe Your Hose bnsured? 














product is ground to an 
extraordinary fineness so 
that the particles remain 
in even suspension and 
form a smooth paste 
—the only legitimate 
way of treating it with- 
out changing the nat- 
ural color or impairing \ 


TY Registered in U.S.Patent Office 





the nutritive qualities. 
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They Look 


Raw Grains Magnified 














Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice looks much like raw grain 
viewed through a reading glass. 

When shot from the guns the grain is puffed to eight times 
natural size — made four times as porous as bread. 

Every starch granule is literally blasted to pieces, so the di- 
gestive juices act instantly. 

The grain is cooked in its own moisture — exploded by its 
own steam — crisped by terrific heat. 

Yet the grain coats are unbroken. We have the natural 
grain in its natural shape, made porous, nut-like and digestible. 


The Most Wholesome 
Cereal Foods 


Nature has placed in wheat and rice all the best of the food 
elements. But it remained for Prof. Anderson to make these 
grains wholly digestible — as they never were made before. 

That’s the real merit in Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. 
you get the grain’s whole food value. 


Now 


But that isn’t why people eat them. They are so enticing — 
so nut-like and crisp — that people forget why the grains are puffed 
—why the granules of starch are exploded. 

Four people in five —as proved by lunch counter tests — like 
these foods better than any other ready-cooked cereals, when they 
judge them by taste alone. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c ,....: in 
P uffed Rice, 15¢ Extreme West 


This is the curious process invented by Prof. Anderson, 
formerly of Columbia University. 

The whole wheat or rice kernels are put into sealed guns. 
Then the guns are revolved for sixty minutes in a heat of 550 
degrees. 

The heat turns the moisture in the grain to steam, and the 
pressure becomes tremendous. 

Then the guns are unsealed, and the steam explodes. In- 
stantly every starch granule is blasted into a myriad particles. 

Thus the grain is cooked—the starch granules exploded—the 
puffed grain is crisped by the heat. Then we have the whole 
grains made gigantic in size, but shaped just the same as before. 


Used in Candy Making 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are the ideal foods 
for breakfasts, luncheons and suppers. But children 
also delight in using Puffed Rice for candy. It 
makes a nut-like addition to fudge. 














A 


Reminder 
to include 
Puffed Wheat 
and Puffed Rice in 


my grocery order to-day. 
33 


Don’t be without these curious foods, 
for there is nothing else so good. 


Cut out this coupon, so you 
won’t forget to order some to-day. 


Made Only by the 
Quaker Oats Company 
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. ELLO, Revels!’’ 
H called a jolly 
voice from the 
Bellevue Terrace piazza. 
‘Where now ?”” 

Mason Revels turned, 
swinging his cane list- 
lessly. ‘‘Really, Mr. 
Wingate, I don’t know.’’ 

The older man’s voice, 
lowered and troubled, 
just reached his ears: 

‘‘That’s been the 
trouble with Revels since 
he left college ; he doesn’t 
know where he’s going. 
It’s a pity with his 
income and ability. I 
knew his father —’’ The 
rest of the sentence was 
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Philadelphy? I wish 
Myra was here. What 
might your name be?’’ 

**Revels !’’ shouted 





its owner. ‘‘Mason 
Revels !’” 
‘Shoo, now, is it? 


Mine is Laffin— folks 
call me Pop round 
home, ’’—with a laugh, 
—‘‘up to Laffin Hill, 
above Wilkesbarre, that 
is. I do wish Myra 
could see you. She was 
too tired to stir this 
mornin’, she said, but I 
wanted to hear some 
Easter singin’, and I 
cale’late to hear it 
where I’m _ welcome. 











lost. 

Revels walked down 
Figueroa Street, frown- 
ing. It was Easter 
morning, but he had no 
intention of going to 
church. 

“The service is all 
form, and the religion of 
the members isn’t genu- & 
ine,’’ he said to himself, _ 
cynically. 

At the corner of Eighth 
Street he paused irreso- 
lutely. Should he spend 
the morning playing bil- 
liards or take a trip up 
Mount Lowe? He 
swung his cane, idly con- 
sidering the question, 
until his eye was caught 
by a Salvation Army tri- 
pod and kettle on the 
curb a few feet away. 
Beside it sat a young 
girl in a black and red 
bonnet. 

‘For the benefit of the 
sufferers from Thursday’s fire,’’ the 
placard read. 

The fire had occurred over in the Spanish 
quarter, and had left hundreds homeless. 
There were as yet no coins in the pot, and 
the girl looked up pleadingly. Revel’s pocket- 
book was in his hand instantly, and a dollar 
abstracted; then he thought. ‘‘Bah! Another 
catch-penny fraud. How do I know where the 
money will go?’’ 

He shrugged his shoulders and pocketed the 
money. These charity associations were merely 
another form of graft, anyway! He had thor- 
oughly investigated several. 

A church-bell in the distance rang out, and 
then, floating over the city of sunshine and 
palms, came the benediction of silvery-tongued 
chimes : 

Praise God from whom ali blessings flow, 
Praise Him all creatures here below. 








A young Japanese passed him, humming the | 


air, and ran lightly up a flight of steps at the 
left, leading to the Japanese mission of Grace 
Church. 

Revels scanned the building with some in- 


terest because he was attracted by the young | 


and enthusiastic rector. 

“‘He’s genuine,’’ Revels muttered, ‘‘but he 
won’t be when he gets well wound up in the 
machinery worked by those money-worshiping 
church fathers !?? 

Just then the rector himself opened the door 
of the mission, his face lighting as he beckoned 
to Revels. The Japanese reached the top step 
and stood aside with a courteous bow, but the 
rector held out a cordial hand. Then he joined 
Revels, brimming over as usual with a healthy 
enthusiasm. 

“See here!’? he exclaimed, laying his hand 
affectionately on the younger man’s shoulder. 
‘‘T want one hour a week of your time. That’s 
hot asking much, is it? Will you give it to 


me?*? 


“Yes,’? said Revels, promptly, “I’ll give it 
to you, but not to any of your numerous chari- 
table projects. ’? 

The other’s face fell. 

“I want you back in that Japanese mission 
Sunday afternoons. ’? 

“Telling the Orientals Bible stories; giving 
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like a native. Now we have dozens of young 
Japanese who flock into our mission unable to 
speak a word of English, but hungry to learn. 
Just one hour Sunday afternoon, Revels, to give 
|them an inkling of our language, so that we 
‘can get hold of them.’ 

For an instant there was no reply. Then 
the real reason for the refusal burst out. ‘‘I 
tell you what it is!’? Revels turned and spoke 
as earnestly as the rector had done. ‘‘If I 
thought those Japs were anxious to get hold of 
English for the sake of lifting themselves 
| morally, I’d give them the hour. But that’s 
not what they’re after. They want English 
| for commercial purposes, and the mission is a 
cheap place to get it.’’ 

The rector shook his head. 

“Oh, I know! I wish I could go through 
life with my eyes shut —’’ 

‘‘No, no!’? The rector’s voice was low, but 
vehement. They stood now in front of Grace 

Church. 
| to see other things.’” 

He stopped abruptly and disappeared into 
the rectory. 

‘*Trained to see other things,’’ repeated 
Revels, understanding but not realizing the 
| import of the words. ‘‘Well, for instance —’’ 








| He halted and looked round. 

| On each side of him up the broad steps came 
the well-dressed men and women who made up | 

| the membership of Grace Church. 

| Some one touched his arm. ‘Young man, 


‘*Not with your eyes shut, but trained | 
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’em sugar-coated " wo (- will you read 
religious pills,’’ (is 7 7 what’s over 
interrupted Rev- A 4 that door for 
els. He laughed, ~~ Na 6¥ me?”? 
yet underneath er 2 ‘i Revels glanced 
the irreverent pleasantry was a vein round. The speaker was an old 
of sarcasm which the rector did not 4 ook | man. His hair, beneath a large 
seem to notice. yellow straw hat, was grizzled, 
“Not at all,’ was the earnest ““"%? gq"? a5 were his whiskers, and the 
reply. ‘I want you to teach the BaP bushy eyebrows under which shone the 
English language to a large class. I’ve ?- 4 kindest of near-sighted eyes. The fur- 
understood that your father was once Se rows which seamed his face, the shoulders 
consul in Tokyo, and that you speak & which lurched slightly forward, the bare 


hands hard and large of knuckle, all told 
of labor unshirked. 

“**4 rest and a welcome to all,’’’ read 
Revels, from the inscription above the entrance. 
He spoke loudly into the cupped hand which 
the stranger held to his ear. 

A young man brushed past them, smiling 
with amusement at the sight. The stranger, 
glancing up, encountered the smile. Out shot his 
big hand, while his face radiated delight at what 
he believed to be a part of the welcome engraved 
over the door. 
amazement. The expression on his face under- 
went a sudden change. There was a scarcely 
perceptible pause, and then he frankly grasped 
the outstretched hand with a ‘‘Glad to see you, 
sir |”? 

‘*Thankee! Thankee!’’ said the stranger, 
heartily, in tones which his own deaf ears could 
hear. 

Then he turned to Revels. 
had come. She likes warm-hearted folks, 
too.”” He paused to explain. ‘‘We’re here 
because Myra ain’t extra well. We live in 
Pennsylvania. ’’ 

‘‘My home is in Pennsylvania, too,’’ inter- 
rupted Revels, with real cordiality. ‘‘In 
Philadelphia. ’’ 

He did not quite understand why he stood 
there making a spectacle of himself shouting to 
this deaf Pennsylvanian, unless it was from a 
desire to see the wrinkled face light up. 

‘Well, shoo, now, is it? Right down to 
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The young man paused in | 


“I wish Myra | 


Do you belong here, 
too?’’ 
Revels 
head. 
‘No? Well, thankee 
again and say! Now 
Myra—you better come 
round and see us, young 
man, on Flower Street, 
right opposite that gray 
Unitarian church; 
she’d be glad to see any 
one from Pennsylva- 


shook his 


nia.’’ 
The next moment 
Revels stood smiling 


after ‘‘Pop’’ Laffin as 
he disappeared into the 
vestibule, an incongru- 
: ous figure with his coat 
* # hanging loosely from 
& §& his shoulders and his 
phil trousers bagging at the 
cs ES knees. 
Fah ‘His ideas of a wel- 
come will get considera- 
od bly shaken in there, I’m 
afraid,’’ Revels decided. 
‘The place is about as warm as frozen 
.s mercury. And with his deafness he can 
never understand about the sittings.’’ 
Impulsively he ran up the steps, intent 
on piloting the other through the intricacies 
of getting a seat. 

He did not like to think of the cheery-faced 
Pennsylvanian standing with the other visitors 
behind the rear seat until the pewholders were 
ushered to their places, and particularly he did 
not wish to see him stranded in the aisle after 
the service had begun, along with those unfor- 
tunates for whom places near the front could 
not be found. 

When Revels reached the vestibule, he saw 
the grizzled head just inside the door. Then 
| he heard Pop Laffin’s voice raised in explana- 
| tion to one of the ushers. 

“I’m a little deef, you see,’’ came in un- 
| hushed tones, ‘‘and if it won’t put you out too 
|much, I’d like to get well up towards the 
| front, so I can hear the words of the singin’. 

I wouldn’t give much for singin’ without the 
| words.’’ 

| The usher whom Laffin had confidently ap- 
proached was one of the leading men of the 
church and of the city, erect, alert, with a suave 
| manner which could easily shade into the coldly 
forbidding even in the house of the Lord. But 
the usher led the visitor down the aisle, 
}and with every mark of courtesy, seated him 
in his own pew, which was the second from 
the front. 

‘*Will wonders never cease !’’ muttered Revels, 
|} as the organ pealed forth and the waiting visit- 
}ors pressed forward. ‘‘That’s worth coming 
| here to see!’’ 

He sought a vacant place in the pew behind 
the stranger. 
| The only other occupant of the usher’s pew 

was his daughter, a gay young lady whom 

| Revels had met. She had looked at her father 
|in astonishment and protest, and had further 
emphasized her disapproval by sweeping aside 
her blue gown and staring fixedly ahead of 
her. 

Her daintiness only accentuated Pop Laffin’s 
| uncouthness, but he did not seem aware of any 
contrast or of any coldness. He adjusted a pair 


















| of large spectacles, and proceeded to examine 
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the decorations of the choir and altar, the banks | for others about her,’’ he thought, ‘‘but it’s 
of Easter lilies, the orchids and palms and ferns, | the first time I ever suspected it! 


the ropes of smilax. 
breath, and turning to Miss Dickson, whis- 
pered : 

‘*That’s certainly as pretty a posy-yard 
as I ever saw. I’m sorry my wife Myra 
had to miss it.’’ 

The girl turned her head slightly, and 
swept her eyes haughtily from his heavy 
shoes to his gray hair. Then her eyes 
dropped to his face again, and involuntarily 
softened. He had pushed his glasses higher 
on his nose, and was looking her over with 
approval of her prettiness written all over 
his big, homely features and shining in his 


smile. 
When the congregation rose for the 
psalter, Miss Dickson hesitatingly relented. 


She found the place, and moving one step 
nearer the old man, presented him with the 
open book. 

‘*Thankee, little girl, thankee!’’ Pop 
Laffin whispered, and proceeded to lose 
himself so completely in following the 
responses that the last ‘‘Amen’’ left him 
on his feet. 

Yastily the girl pulled him down, and 
moved a little nearer. 

The next time they rose, she shared her 
little gold-engraved book with him, one 
white-gloved finger carefully following the 
responses ; her hand gently pressing his arm 
at the close gave him the signal to sit down. 

Revels looked on, greatly interested. ‘Miss 
Dickson certainly does have some consideration 


ye 


Then he drew a long 





“She doesn’t even smile,’? he added, when | the rector announced his text: 


ORAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 





| 


the 


THE GIRL RAISED HER HEAD AT THE 
CLICK OF THE COIN. 


the old man, carried quite out of himself by 
the singing, leaned forward eagerly, his lips 
parted, and his glasses half-way down his nose. 
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Revels sat watching the old man until the 
rector’s voice roused him. Slowly, reverently, 
** “Go thy way; 

and as thou hast believed, so be it done unto 
thee Y ”? 

There was a little pause. The usher 
slipped into his pew now, and past his pro- 
testing guest. 

Revels’ eyes dwelt on the stranger in 
front of him. Within the past hour three 
people, including himself, had gone out of 
their way to show kindness to the old 
man. 

*‘And I did not suspect any one of the 
three capable of much kindliness, either,’’ 
he thought, grimly. 

The rector was saying: 

‘‘If you believe in your neighbor’s good- 
ness you will be very likely to have his 
best side turned toward you. But if you 
are on the lookout for meanness you will 
probably find it.’’ 

‘Well, welll’? exclaimed Mr. Laffin, 
when the organ pealed forth and the con- 
gregation had risen from their knees. 
‘Now that’s what I call a grand good 
sermon, and your preacher’s dress never 
spoiled it a single mite for me after he got 
started.’’ 

He was working his host’s hand up and 
down. 

“T wish Myra had heard that singin’, 
too. Land, if they have any sweeter voices 

in the New Jerusalem than that girl had, I 
sha’n’t be sorry to get there. So this is your 
daughter. I suspected as much. Thankee, 
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miss, thankee fer helpin’ me through all them 
risin’s up and settin’s down. I know Myra’d 
like to see you. You better run round to 
Flower Street and see her this week —’’ 

He walked up the aisle between the usher 
and his daughter, and as they passed, Revels 
heard the usher say heartily: 

‘‘Come again and bring your wife. My pew 
is never filled —’’ 

Then the young man went out silently, thread- 
ing his way among the chattering throng. Up 
one street and down another he walked, his 
head bent, his hands behind him. He saw, 
not the tree-lined streets and flower-filled yards 
of Los Angeles, but a fruitless five-years of life 
overgrown with the weeds of carping and 
cynicism which he had been pleased to call 
independent thinking and freedom from the 
established order of things. 

Finally he found himself on Eighth Street, 
and there, sitting. patiently on the curb beside 
the tripod and kettle, was the young soldier of 
the Salvation Army, her blue-bonneted head 
drooping under a hot sun. 

With a smile, Revels stopped and dropped 
into the kettle the dollar which he had not 
given on his way to church. 

The girl raised her head at the click of the 
coin as it fell among a few nickels, and looked 
up with a happy laugh. ‘‘Oh, thank you, sir, 
for putting in so on. I was getting so dis- 
couraged !’” 

He went to the Scene mission. The rector 
was there, and looked at him inquiringly. 

"You might introduce me to that class in 
English, ’’ said Revels. 





HILIPPA! Philippa Poppleham! My 

p dear! Why this wild haste? And 

college barely opened to-day! Do wait 
for me, one moment !’’ 

Philippa Poppleham, brows bent, arms over- 
flowing with books and papers, halted in her 
flight down the leaf-strewn Elm Walk, and 
turned, with a delighted cry, to greet the 
dean. ‘‘O Mrs. Warren! I’m soglad! I can’t 
realize that you are already back from your 
wonderful Norway summer ; that you’ve truly 
reached College Hill again!’’ 

‘Nor can I realize that you are really with 
us for your junior year, in spite of all your 
difficulties.’? Mrs. Warren grasped Philippa’s 
free hand heartily. Her quiet face glowed with 
pleasure. 

‘We all understood why you decided last 
June that you must stay out of college and 
teach a year, but we were so sorry to see you 
stop your course. But now! This seems 
almost too good to be true. ’’ 

“Tt is too good to be true,” Philippa an- 
swered, sparkling. ‘‘It is Uncle Jimmy’s 
doing—as usual. I had sadly but firmly deter- 
mined to give up my junior year, and take that 
high-school position, but my stern young uncle 
wouldn’t even listen to it. He said that I 
positively must keep on in college, and have 
fun enough there for both of us; for you know 
he gave up all his own college hopes and plans 
years ago.’’ Philippa’s happy eyes grew wist- 
ful. ‘‘He said that would be the only way I 
could recompense him for losing college. As 
if I could ever recompense Uncle Jimmy the 
thousandth part for all the things he has given 
up for me!’’ 

“Uncle Jimmy is a very wise young man.’’ 
The dean nodded approvingly. ‘‘And some 
day you will repay him in full. Never you fear. 
Meanwhile I see by your armful of memoranda 
and your face of care that you are on the chum 
committee again.’’ 

Philippa’s serious face dimpled with rueful 
laughter. 

‘Worse, Mrs. Warren. I am the chum com- 
mittee this time! I, and I alone; for none of 
the regular officers can serve. And the confu- 
sion is dreadful this year, for the freshmen 
girls are so hard to please.’’ Philippa’s look 
clouded. ‘‘They don’t like their rooms, or the 
table isn’t right, or they can’t do this, or 
they daren’t do that. Oh, it’s a Herculean 
task to satisfy them! I’ve a great mind to 
build a students’ house, and try managing it 
myself. ’’ 

‘Why, Philippa!’’ The dean started, then 
laughed a little oddly. ‘‘It is strange that you 
should say that, for it touches’ something that 
I was just about to tell you. Come back to 
my Office; there we can talk undisturbed. ’’ 

Philippa followed, wondering. The dean 
closed the office door. Her eyes were very 
bright. 

‘‘Philippa,’’ she said, ‘‘you know what a 
puzzle it has always been, this question of how 
to provide a home life for our girl students, a 
home life which should have duties and re- 
sponsibilities as well as pleasures. You know 
how long we have tried to establish the halls 
of residence, and how completely thus far we 
have failed.’’ 

Philippa nodded, intent. Indeed she knew. 
The dean had worked devotedly for years on 
this problem : How to improve the ways of living 
for the girl students of this great university? 
Everybody agreed that halls of residence were 
areal need. But so far the trustees had refused 
to allot funds for their building. So the dean 
had gained abundant praise for her long efforts, 
but she had gained nothing more. 

‘You know, too,’’ the dean went on, 
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in my last public talk I said that if * 
the halls were ever built, it would be 
by the girls themselves. The start 
must come, I’m certain, from the 
student body. Now, Philippa, you 
yourself have put my plans into 
words. As you say, you can, and you must, 
build up a students’ house—and manage it 
yourself.’” 

‘“‘Wh-why, Mrs. Warren!’’ Philippa stood 
up, quite breathless. Her cheeks were a little 
pale. ‘‘Why, I couldn’t! I’d never be able to 
carry it through! It—it’s impossible!’’ 

‘‘Impossible isn’t one of your words, Phi- 
lippa. Listen. The trustees wrote me yesterday 
that they would support the experiment for one 
year, if kept on a small scale. I have already 
selected four houses, from which we can choose 
the one we like best. You shall have plenty 
of helpers. First, a competent housemother 
and chaperon—Mrs. Jewett, probably. Then 
I will supply your house force. You yourself 
will have the hardest duties, for you must be 
manager, purchasing agent, president—twenty 
tasks in one. But I’ll help out in every way 
I can. The trustees say that we must make 
the house self-supporting, if possible, and they 
stipulate that each girl shall pay an abso- 
lutely equal share. You and I will make 
up a budget, then try to hold expenses 
within that limit. We must be sure to 
leave a margin for emergencies, too. There 
are always emergencies —’’ 

‘More emergencies than anything else,’’ 
said Philippa, gloomily. The dean laughed. 

**Quite true. But don’t look so over- 
come, Philippa. This plan is not so formi- 
dable. Remember, you and Janet and the 
Halcyon girls had just such a college house- 
hold in Haleyon last year. It gave you an 
ideal home life in the midst of college, the 
very life which all our seven hundred girls 
ought to enjoy. Think! If you can make 
this trial a success, you will drive in the 
opening wedge for the halls of residence! 
Isn’t that aim worth the struggle, Phi- 
lippa ?’’ 

Philippa’s color rose. She sat up very 
straight. ‘‘I’ll doit. I’ll make it as nearly 
Halcyon as can be. I’1ll succeed—or die try- 
ing!’’ 

“Good !’?? The dean beamed. ‘‘Now for 

the every-day questions. To begin with, 
twenty-four girls will be asked to join the 
household. I am sure they will all accept. 
We will lease one of the four houses open 
to us, equip it simply but comfortably, and 
try to make it, not just a home for its own 
members, but a college center as well.’’ 

‘*We’ll have Friday evenings, mayn’t 
we? And class teas, and the like?’’ Phi- 
lippa was already flushed with enthusiasm. 

She plunged into a stream of plans. The 
dean listened, delighted. 

‘Really, Philippa, I’m already sure of vic- 
tory! You have the idea. If you can carry 
out the half you promise, your year will close 
in a blaze of glory !’’ 

“If only I can do it!’’ echoed Philippa. 
‘But listen, Mrs. Warren. Surely I’m not 
going to have my own free hand, unchecked? 
Surely you’ll choose some one to share the 
management with me? And later, to share 
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with me the glory—or the defeat — 
whichever the case may be?’’ 

The dean pondered. 

‘Philippa, I have already written to 
a certain girl, and, asked her to share 
the household with you. True, I made 
it clear that you were to be the real head; 
but she will take the responsibility with you, 
on equal terms. And at the end of the year 
she will share the glory—but nothing else, for 
there will be nothing but glory to share.’’ 

“‘O Mrs. Warren, how splendid! I was hon- 
estly a bit afraid of facing it alone. But with 
an associate !’’ Philippa’seyesdanced. ‘‘And 
who? It’s Linda, of course. Or else Martha 
Brewster—blessed little Martha Butterfingers! 
Or Dorothy Christy — 

‘No, Philippa.’”’ The dean paused. ‘‘I 
—I hardly know what you’ll say to my choice. 
It is not Linda Carter, although Linda would 
have been a real helper. Nor is it Martha, 
nor Dorothy. Instead, I have chosen—Betty 
Marchesson.’’ 

‘*Betty Marchesson !’’ 

All Philippa’s gay pleasure faded to blank 
dismay. Her cheeks grew crimson, then pale, 
then flamed again. Her lip quivered. Betty 
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BETTY. 


Marchesson! By every trait and thought and 
habit the very last girl in all the university to 
be trusted with such a task as this! True, she 
loved Betty dearly. Everybody in college loved 
Betty Marchesson. But as a housemate, on 
equal terms — Poor Philippa sat silent, com- 
pletely overwhelmed. 

‘*Yes, Betty Marchesson,’’ repeated the dean, 
firmly. But her eyes softened at Philippa’s 
crushed dismay. ‘‘I know, Philippa, that you 
think my choice a—a peculiar one. But this 








work means a great opportunity for you. That 
you know. And it means even a greater 
opportunity for Betty, in ways that you cannot 
understand. You’re afraid that Betty’s lavish 
ideas and her inexperience will make the exper- 
iment hard for you. They will. Yet I do not 
believe that they will spell disaster. ’’ 

‘Somehow it’s the idea of entrusting this 
grand undertaking to two such transcendent 

as Betty’s and mine that overcomes 
me,’’ said Philippa. ‘‘ “The blind leading the 
blind.’ ”? 

‘Well, I will trust you and Betty to keep to 
the highway, though you may have an upset 
now and then. Remember, Philippa, that in 
this case Betty mustn’t—mustn’t disorganize 
things, as shie often does. For she must promise 
before she enters that she will not spend a 
single penny over her equal household share. 
I have told her that the whole value of the 
experiment will depend on this codperation. 
She, like the other girls, must give her equal 
share—and nothing more. That is a hard rule 
for our extravagant Betty. But it will make 
things easier for you.’’ 

“Yes.’? Philippa sighed. ‘‘Somehow the 
problems of the house do not appal me. But 
Betty Marchesson! She’s a problem in her- 
self.’ 

The dean smiled. Philippa had put it ex- 
actly. Betty was a problem for the whole 
university, the more perplexing a problem 
because she was so truly what a girl should be 
—so modest and so lovable, so generous and so 
sweet. 

Philippa sprang up. Her lips were a bit 

doubtful, but her eyes shone. 

‘Well, I’ll attack it. Betty and I will 
attack it, that is. Sink or swim, we’ll do 
it together. And we’ll succeed, too. There, 
now!’ 

“‘Good!’’ returned the dean. ‘‘Go and 
talk it over with Betty. Take her with you 
to look at the houses at our disposal—the 
Warrington house, on Woodley Lane; the 
old King house, on the hill; the Peirce 
place, and the Langham house. The Lang- 
ham house is by far the most attractive, but 
the agent is not quite to be depended on. 
We thought of buying it last year as uni- 
versity property, but there is a flaw in the 
title. Good-by, child! And, Philippa, I 
don’t want to preach, but every one of us 
has a key-note, and Betty’s is consideration 
for others. Remember that if you find 
yourselves differing. Good-by, and good 
luck !’? 

Left alone, the dean sat considering 
gravely. A score of duties clamored, but 
her whole heart and thought had turned to 
Betty Marchesson. Truly, Betty was a 
problem. 

To begin with, this big, practical, hard- 
working Western school was the very last 
place in which to find a Betty Marchesson. 
She had arrived two years before, ac- 
companied by her maid, her companion, 
bringing her saddle-horse, her trap, her 
motor-boat, her books and pictures and 
furnishings, her trunks full of quiet, costly, 
exquisite clothes. And, unwittingly and 

most innocently, she had brought something 
more—a luckless spirit of disquiet, which kept 
College Hill in a ferment, which spoiled and 
marred every college custom. 

Yet her father had planned her coming to 
College Hill with the tenderest forethought. 
It was pitiful that all his loving plans should 
fail. 

Betty’s mother and father had been among 
the first graduates of College Hill. Betty’s 
mother, as a student, had tended her own fire 
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in her one tiny room; she had made her few 
dresses; she had ‘ ‘helped out’’ in faculty house- 
holds to stretch her tiny savings over her school 
years. Betty’s father had split wood and 
shoveled paths and tended furnaces with the 
same sturdy energy which he put later into his 
work as a mining engineer. 

They had been married the year they were 
graduated from college. Then for years they 
had faced poverty and bereavement hand in 
hand. At last, on certain waste lands which 
Mr. Marchesson had long owned, first iron, 
then copper were discovered. Wealth poured 
in upon them. And just one year after their 
change in fortune Betty was born. 

Their great riches worked no change in the 
Marchessons. They were quiet, gentle people. 
Their one desire was that Betty, their only 
child, should grow up unspoiled by her great 
possessions. But the mother died when Betty 
was a tiny girl, and three years later the father 
followed her. And Betty was left orphaned, 
with no near kindred. 

As the father lay ill, all his thoughts clung to 
his child. In his great, anxious love, he planned 
that she should be educated in his own college, 
where he and her mother had spent happy 
years. He believed that in this big, broad- 
minded, democratic school she could best learn 
the duties and the responsibilities of her great 
fortune. 

He realized deeply that his child’s harshest 
discipline would come through her wealth. 
Here, if anywhere, she would learn the limits 
of what her money could do. Here she would 
grow to be the wise and lovely woman that her 
mother had been. Thus he planned. 

In one sense his hopes had come true. For 
Betty was never spoiled by her money. She 
was as unconscious of it as of the air she 
breathed. But her very indifference made the 
dean’s problem the harder. If she had been 
boastful, or showy, or rude, the dean could 
have found some point of attack. Instead, she 
was just a sweet, tranquil, lavishly extravagant 
girl. She was eager to help everybody in 
everything. 

From the day of her coming, her heedless, 
innocent spending worked havoc. Half the 
college enterprises drooped, instead of flourish- 
ing, under her too-generous hand. For instance, 
the Girls’ Mission had long kept up, partly by 
their work in vacation, partly by certain quiet 
little sacrifices, a room in the Babies’ Hospital. 
Now, when Betty Marchesson, freshman, eager 
and happy in her new membership, joyfully 
insisted upon giving enough money to support, 
not. a bed, but a whole ward, the spirit of 
giving languished. Betty could build a whole 
hospital without turning a hand. Why not let 
her? 

Then there were the girls’ teas and dances, 
where the simple supper and decorations had 
always been paid for by their twenty-five-cent 
admissions. These grew first gorgeous, then 
tiresome ;.for Betty would order elaborate sup- 
pers and music and costly souvenirs, willy- 
nilly. Within a year the whole quiet, contented 
college balance was jarred and upset by poor 
Betty with her well-meaning generosities. 

There were graver results still. For a girl of 
her limitless income, Betty lived modestly and 
simply. Yet the dean could see, month by 
month, an ugly rising tide of emulation, of silly 
extravagance ‘in dress, of hateful rivalry and 
envy. The dean’s brows darkened. 

‘‘This new household may do a great service 
by solving the halls-of-residence problem,’’ she 
said to herself. ‘‘But—it will do even a greater 
service if it can solve—the problem of Betty.’’ 

At that moment Philippa was racing up the 
broad stone steps to meet Betty herself. 
Betty, equally eager, met her half-way with 
a rapturous little shriek. ‘‘Philippa, I’ve 
just this minute read the dean’s letter. Isn’t 
it glorious? The idea, the very idea, of 
trusting such a dignified, important experi- 
ment to two gooses like you and me! But 
won’t it be fun?’? Her delicate face was 
pink with delight. ‘‘Come, let’s take a 
drive and talk it over.’’ 

She helped Philippa into her smart high 
cart, and away they went at a gay clip, 
with Trumpeter, Betty’s fox-terrier, yelp- 
ing gleefully behind. ‘‘Mayn’t we go and 
look at the houses right away ?’’ 

“Just what I want to do. Won’t it all 
be splendid ?”” 

_All uncertainty was swept from Phi- 
lippa’s face. She was as exuberant as the 
excited Trumpeter himself. 

“‘Here’s the old King place.”’ Betty 
swung Dandy into the long driveway. 
“Phil, this is exactly what we want! Oh, 
that dear upper veranda! And the library, ’ 
overlooking the river! It is beautifully 
(inished inside, too, for I’ve been all 
through it. Let’s take it, and not bother 
looking at the others !”? 

Philippa gasped. 

“‘I—we—but, Betty, we don’t even know 
what the rent is! Besides, it is almost a 
iuile from the campus, and up this long 
hill. We ought to select a house within 
walking distance, you know. ’? 

“Why so? Can’t the girls drive back 
and forth? They may use Dandy all day, 
if they like,” 

“But with twenty-four girls, Betty.’’ 





“Dandy would grow rather thin and pale,’’ | 
said Betty, laughing. ‘‘Why not buy a station 
wagon? Or—oh, I’ll have my big touring-car | 
sent from home! I wanted to bring it last | 
year, but the dean hesitated when I asked her | 
about it, so I didn’t! Though I never could 
see why.’’ | 

Poor Philippa’s - radiance grew a shade) 
dimmer. 

‘‘W-well, but, Betty, the trustees insist that | 
we girls must share equally in all the expenses | 
of the house, you know. And—and isn’t a| 
ear like yours a very expensive thing to keep | 
up?”’ | 

‘‘W-why, I meant to attend to all that myself, | 
and just let the girls use it, without any cost | 
to them!’’ Betty stared. oe 

“Oh, I know that,’’ said Philippa. 
the other girls couldn’t af- 
ford to pay their share, and 
—and you know the dean 
said we just mustn’t let you 
do more than your share, 
though she knew you’d want 
to.”’ 

Philippa gave her a mol- 
lifying pat. 

‘*Oh, that was in the 
every -day expenses. Yes. 
She made me promise that I 
wouldn’t spend a cent over 
what the other girls spent. 
But I’d so love to do it for 
them !’’ 

Betty looked disappointed, 
a little grieved. 

‘‘And besides, there’d be 
so much confusion. The 
girls who needed the car 
most would always be the 
ones who’d be left behind 
and have to walk to classes. 
Then in sleety weather, 
think what a time you’d 
have with it on this slope!’’ 
Philippa floundered in her 
eagerness to avoid the un- 
comfortable real reason. 

‘*Perhaps so,’’ Betty 
yielded. ‘‘Then let’s drive 
up the lane and inspect the 
Warrington house.’’ 

The Warrington house 
proved admirable in all prac- 
tical ways, but sadly unat- 
tractive otherwise. Phi- 
lippa, experienced little 
housekeeper that she was, 
gloated over the newly 
cemented cellar and fruit- 
room, the big modern heat- 
ing-plant, the storm-win- 
dows and the cedar closets. 
Betty lamented the lack of 
open fireplaces, frowned at the location, and 
shook her fist at the wall-paper. It must be 
owned that the wall-paper was anything but 
attractive. 

‘*There’s the Peirce place and the Langham 
house, still,’’ said Philippa, as they mounted 
the trap again. 

The Peirce place was quickly weighed and 
found wanting in every way. But even on 
the door-step of the beautiful old Langham 
mansion the two girls smiled at each other in 
delighted approval. 

‘Only two blocks from the campus!’’ said 
Philippa. 

‘‘And look at the colonial entrance, and this 
lovely old garden !’’ murmured Betty. 

‘*‘This house has storm-windows, and hot- | 
water heat, and the lowest rent of any of the | 
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four. Old as it is, it is in extremely good 
repair,’’ Philippa went on. 

‘Besides hardwood floors and window-seats 
and six fireplaces,’’ added Betty, beaming. 

Their minute inspection proved the house to 
be blessed with all these charms, and twenty 
more. But as they reached the hall again, 
Philippa, making her final memorandum, 
stopped, with a startled face. 

“Oh, I forgot! The dean said we weren’t 
to consider this .house at all unless the agent 
would put in entire new plumbing right away. 


He was to write to the owner and ask permis- | 


sion. . Let’s telephone him and see if he has 
heard what to do.’’ 

‘‘New plumbing?’’ Betty stared helplessly. 
To her mind, plumbing and heating and lighting 


‘*But | were things that every house possessed by right. | 
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PHILIPPA WAS ALREADY FLUSHED WITH ENTHUSIASM. 


A house had plumbing just as a sheep had | 
wool. ‘‘Why isn’t the dean satisfied as it is?’’ | 

Philippa explained at length, then went to | 
telephone. She came back with a long face. | 

‘The landlord has refused it flatly,’’ she 
reported. } 

‘*Then I’ll have it put in—oh, well, of course 
you and the dean won’t let me!’’ Betty’s | 
sweet face was almost sulky. ‘‘To be sure, | 
I mustn’t spend one copper more than the other 
girls. Oh, never mind, Phil, I’m not vexed, 
not one bit. But why can’t we buy the| 
house outright? It is precisely what we both 
want!’’ ; 

‘*Because the dean says that the trustees are | 





erative plan and proved it a success. I suppose | 
this means we’ll have to choose between the | 
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T SCHOOL we nicknamed 
Billy Clarke 
“The Living Human Question Mark.” 
You never saw a chap so spry 
At asking “ When?” and “ How ?” 
and “ Why?” 
But chiefly, “ How ?” 
were so 
Was not enough; Bill had to know 
“The inner works,” we used to say. 
Why, Billy studied how to play! 
We knew a twist would curve a ball; 
But Billy asked the teacher all 
The reasons why ; and after that 
He threw some curves you couldn't 
bat! 


That things 


We went, one Saturday, for fun, 
To watch the roaring engines run 


At Holden’s Works. But Bill was 


queer ; 








BILL'S QUESTIONS. 
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GUITERMAN. 


He chatted with the engineer 

And firemen all afternoon 

Of wheels and shafts; and pretty 
soon 

He made an engine that could turn 

His little lathe and work the churn. 

I’ve met with boys who asked a lot 

Of questions, just to talk; but not 

Our Bill! You see, his questionings 

Went hand in hand with doing things. 


Our Bill is building navies now ; 

His questions helped to teach him 
how. 

I greeted him in Central Park 

Last week with, “ How’s the Ques- 
tion Mark?” 

He laughed and blushed,—the same 
old Bill,— 

And answered, “Asking questions 
still!” 
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Peirce place and the Warrington house. The 
Warrington house is really the best choice. 
Even if we don’t like it, it is so roomy and 
well-built and clean —’’ 

“Oh, don’t be so painfully sensible, Phi- 
lippa!’’ wailed Betty. ‘‘I just can’t give up 
this dear place. Think of this attic, all one 
great room, with its hardwood floor! If you’ll 
take this house, I’ll fit it up as a gymnasium 
and ballroom, and we’ll have our own fencing 
club, and dances, and theatricals —’’ 

“I know. But we’d hardly need all that, 
Betty dear. Remember, there’s our big uni- 
versity gymnasium over on the campus, 
ballroom, theater, swimming-pool and all. 
Moreover, I know that the dean wouldn’t 
want us to give entertainments which would 
take the girls away from the campus affairs. 
We’re expected to supple- 
ment the university good 
times, not to interfere with 
them.’’ 

Betty yielded reluctant 
assent. 

“Of course I want to do 
what you and the dean 
think best. But we really 
must have this house! It’s 
fairly built for us. I’m 
going to talk to the agent 
myself. Mayn’t I, please, 
Phil? And I’1l prevail upon 
him to put in new plumbing! 
If I can’t, I’ll buy the house 
myself and be your landlord ! 
Then you shall have every 
modern improvement that 
heart could ask. I’ll put in 
an elevator and a tessellated 
marble hall and a stained- 
glass library and an imported 
English butler! You’ll see!’ 

Philippa laughed at Bet- 
ty’s nonsense. However, 
she felt a real sense of dis- 
appointment when she gave 
her report to the dean. 

‘It will have to be the 
Warrington house, after 
all,’’ the dean decided, 
briefly. ‘‘I was sure of that 
from the beginning ; but I’m 
sorry, for it is a stodgy, un- 
attractive place compared 
with the beautiful old Lang- 
ham house. Worse, the agent 
cannot spend even money 
enough for new papering. 
Too bad, Philippa. But in 
the end the practical com- 


forts of the Warrington 
house will outweigh the 


Langham verandas and 
window-seats twice over.’’ 

‘*They’ll never outweigh them in Betty’s 
opinion,’’ prophesied Philippa. She went home 
to her late dinner quite depressed by the vexing 
problems of the day. Afterward she went 
back to her committee office and worked on, 
sleepily, till nearly ten o’clock. On her return 
the landlady met her at the door. 

‘Pid Miss Betty Marchesson find you at the 
office?’’ she asked. ‘‘She has been trying to 
reach you by telephone for the last two hours. 
She said that she had something important to 
tell you, and that you should call her the 
moment you reached the house. ’’ 

‘‘What has Betty been up to now?’’ mur- 
mured Philippa, with anxious foreboding. The 


| unwilling to invest until we’ve tried this coép-| words were hardly out of her mouth when the 


telephone-bell rang again. 

‘Philippa, is that you?’’ Betty’s voice was 
high with jubilant excitement. ‘‘Oh, I’ve 
been hunting you for hours and hours! 
I have the most beautiful news! I went 
to see the Langham agent, and he was 
most obliging. He said that though he was 
not authorized to spend anything on re- 
pairs, he had instructions to sell the house 
for any reasonable offer. And I said right 
out that I’d love to buy it, and would he 
think that fifteen thousand was enough? 
And he started, and looked rather sur- 
prised, and then said yes, he thought that 
would be a satisfactory sum. So he said, 
just jokingly, that I might sign a paper 
saying I’d take it, and give him a dollar, 
to ‘bind the bargain,’ and I did. And I 
telegraphed my lawyer to-night for the 
money. So now I’ll put in exactly the 
kind of plumbing you like, and electricity, 
and lovely soft wall-papers, and reading- 
lamps in every room, and the girls needn’t 
pay any rent whatever! Though I suppose 
the dean will insist that you pay a little 
something, just for the principle of the 


thing. Phil, why don’t you say some- 
thing? Don’t you think it is a capital 
plan? And wasn’t it fortunate that I 
bought it right away? And at such a 
bargain ?’’ 

eee 999 


At such a bargain! Poor Philippa 
dropped the receiver and sank on the hall- 
seat, horror-stricken. ‘‘ Fifteen thousand 
dollars for a house that is picturesque and 
beautiful, but was built nearly eighty years 
ago! And a flaw in the title at that! O 
Betty, Betty, what a precious beginning 
we have made!’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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F IT seems presumptuous to attempt to say 
| in a few paragraphs anything about the 

scenery of a whole continent, let me explain 
that it is only of some regions in the United 
States and Canada that I mean to speak, and 
of some of the aspects which the scenery of 
those regions presents. 

A comparison of the impressions made by 
that scenery with the impressions left on the 
mind by the parts of Europe which tourists 
most visit, may have an interest for Americans 
no less than Europeans, because many Ameri- 
cans know the picturesque beauties of the Old 
World just as well as they know those of New 
England, better, perhaps, than they know those 
of California. 

First, however, let a word be said as to a 
classification of scenery which, although not 
new, is not very familiar. There are three 
ways in which scenery may arouse pleasurable 
emotion. One is where grandeur or beauty 
of form, or beauty of color, appeals directly to 
an eye capable of appreciating these things. 
Another is where, although there is no gran- 
deur and no striking beauty, the landscape 
gives pleasure because it speaks to us of human 
life and work, and awakens associations by 
which nature is connected with man, and, so 
to speak, touched and tinged by man’s experi- 
ence. 

And there is also a third kind of scenery 
which has nothing human about it, and which 
may not have much nobility of form, perhaps 
not even much richness of color, but which 
appeals almost wholly to the imagination and 
to the imagination only, because it presents 
nature in all her stern and untouched and self- 
contained simplicity. 

The best example of this kind is to be found 
in the wilderness and on the seacoasts, but to 
it I shall return when I come to speak of those 
Deserts which are so striking a feature of the 
western part of America. They are almost 
absent in Europe, and the most remarkable 
contrast between European scenery and Ameri- 
can is that on this side of the Atlantic there 
are immense tracts of country in which the 
beauty of silent and solemn nature, unchanged 
by the hand of man, impresses the imagination, 
while in the inhabited parts there is much 
less than there is in the corresponding parts 
of Europe of that beauty and charm which 
consist in the presence of the human element. 


** Historical’’ Scenery. 
Oe Feeney BS 


An illustration may explain 

ry what I mean. In such a country 

as Italy, which has been for 

thousands of years the home of civilized man, 

we see everywhere marks of man’s life and 

labor which carry us back a long way, some- 

times for many centuries. There are ancient 

cities and villages with old houses, old churches, 

ruins of old castles, the very names of some 
of which call up events far off in history. 

The scattered houses, the fields and woods 
have a look of having been for a great while 
either the homes or the neighbors of man. All 
that he has done seems to have become a part 
of nature; and in every landscape where 
natural beauty is present it is so intermingled 
with man’s work that the two seem inseparable. 
Thus every spot has its associations. 

Even where the traveller can recall no inci- 
dent connected with the place, he feels that it 
must have been the stage on which many 
dramas of human life have been enacted. So 
even where the landscape has no marked beauty 
of its own, as is the case in parts of eastern 
and southeastern Italy, still it seems to be dig- 
nified and refined and made interesting to us by 
this sense of the human life that has been 
flowing over it for so long. Strictly speaking, 
it is not really more beautiful. But it may 
seem so, because the associations touch our 
emotions, and the emotion when touched gives 
a sort of glamour to common things, making us 
forget the monotony of the scene itself in the 
thought of the variety which not nature, but 
history has given. 

The same thing is true, if less markedly true, 
of nearly the whole of England and France 
and Spain and Germany, although the natural 
beauty of these countries, taking them as a 
whole, is much inferior to that of Italy, where 
one is seldom out of sight of some romantic 
mountain. For even in the dead flat of the 
great Lombard plain you can always, in clear 
weather, catch sight either of the Alps or of 
the Apennines upon the horizon. 

In France, Germany, England, Spain, there 
are far fewer ancient cities and less history 
attached to each spot. But even in England, 
modernized as it has been, and in many places 
defaced by coal-mines or by the growth of 
hideous suburbs round the towns, there are 
many regions where the ground is level, the 
landscapes monotonous, and nothing can be 
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pointed to as really beautiful. Yet the little 
picturesquenesses of detail, — winding, grass- 
bordered lanes, thickets and hedgerows full of 
wild flowers, old-fashioned cottages, churches 
nestling among trees, with ancient yews shad- 
owing tombstones illegible from age, farm- 
houses whose lichen-covered walls support 
quaint gables and are pierced by casement 
windows with tiny panes of glass,—all these 
things give a sort of sentiment and sense of a 
distant past coming down into the present that 
redeems the landscape and lends it a charm 
that nature had forgotten to give. 


The ‘‘Atmosphere’’ of the Past. 
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Any one who knows the paint- 
ry ings of what is called the Nor- 
wich school, *‘Old Crome’’ and 
his contemporaries, will remember how much 
they made of East Anglia, naturally one of 
the least attractive parts of England. So 
southern France, so Suabia and the Rhineland, 
seem to be saturated with the life of the past. 
It gives a kind of atmosphere, what one might 
call a scent, to the country which makes it 
interesting, even if there is little to enjoy in 
form or color. The scent is not always agree- 
able; it may suggest past misery, past injustice. 
Yet it raises things out of their commonness. 

Now over wide regions of North America 
this sense of a past and these countless traces 
of the past which one finds in Europe are 
wanting. There has not been time to make 
them. Outside the thirteen original states of 
the Union and a few places along the River 
St. Lawrence, little is to be seen which is more 
than a century old. In the great Mississippi 
plain, for instance, the traveller asks himself 
in passing from Pittsburg to Omaha whether 
anything ever happened there. 

The wars of the Indians among themselves 
are unrecorded, and the strife of the Indians 
with the frontiersmen is almost as little known. 
Neither has left any visible trace. The cities, 
the villages, the farmhouses are all new, and 
all like one another. There is scarce anything 
for imagination to lay hold on. 

The country is by no means ugly. Along 
the streams, especially, one finds pretty spots 
here and there, pleasing combinations of pasture 
and patches of woodland. But each part is 
much like every other part. Nature, which 
has been so bountiful in giving fertility to the 
soil, has been too chary of her other gifts; and 
man has not yet supplied the deficiency. 

In New England and over nearly all of New 
York and Pennsylvania, even those districts 
that are not scenic have so much variety of 
surface in hill and dale that the want of the 
minor beauties is less noticed. Yet even there 
whoever knows western and southern Europe 
finds that the landscape suffers from the fact 
that the houses and nearly all the village 
churches are of wood, built on lines which 
forbid picturesqueness. 

The want of the gray old village church of 
rural England, with its low tower or modest 
spire rising from among the trees, is a want all 
the more to be regretted because some of the 
small towns in the New England States, such 
as Pittsfield, for example, or Stockbridge, or 
North Conway or Hanover, New Hampshire, 
have been made wonderfully pretty by the 
planting of trees along their streets and by the 
neatness, far exceeding that of most French or 
English villages, with which the roadways 
and the lawns in front of the houses are kept. 

This desire to beautify the village has begun 
to spread westward. Already one sees it at 
work in Ohio and Illinois ; and the same is true 
of parts of Canada. Perhaps pretty rustic 
churches and farmhouses less uniform in style 
will ultimately follow. 

The same antiquity of settlement and thick- 
ness of population in a small continent, which 
have given the Europeans time to make beauties 
in regions not favored by nature have deprived 
them of the vast spaces wherein American 
nature has been left to herself. These wilder- 
nesses are what the European finds most novel 
and most interesting in the Western world. 
At home he gets them only on the borders of 
Asia, where vast plains stretch out eastward 
beyond the Volga at Samara, or where the 
snows of Caucasus look down on the flowery 
steppes of the Kuban and the Terek, or else in 
the far north. 

Nothing can be more wild and solemn than 
the deep pine forests of Norway, the endless 
stretches of bare rock-floored fjeld, the lines of 
islets, rugged and treeless, that bear forever 
the shock of Atlantic surges. 

All the rest of Europe has been filled by 
man’s work. Even high up in the valleys of 
Alps and Pyrenees and Apennines one finds 
hamlets and churches clinging to the steep 
mountainsides. But in North America, which 
has already one hundred millions of people 
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north of the tropic, there would be room for 
another hundred million in the desert regions of 
the Southwest, were those regions as well 
watered as New England or Virginia. 

As that region has now less than half a 
million scattered over some three hundred and 
fifty thousand square miles, there is plenty of 
room for deserts, and wonderful deserts they 
are. None is perhaps so grim and terrible as that 
great desert strewn with black sand or covered 
with streams of lava which fills the center of 
Iceland. But they are more fascinating than 
the Sahara as one sees it on the west of Egypt, 
or to the south of Tunis, or than are, according 
to what travellers report, the deserts of Central 
Asia. 

A desert is impressive by its mere solitude 
and desolation, even when it has nothing else 
to show. But when it is flat one does not get 
a due conception of its vastness, just as the 
ocean is dull and monotonous when seen from 
the deck of a ship, and reveals its majesty only 
when a great stretch of it can be surveyed from 
the summit of a mountain. The American 
deserts have the merit of being mostly traversed 
by ranges of hills, and in some places lofty 
peaks rise from their surface which make ex- 
tremely noble objects. 

Now the characteristic loveliness of a desert 
resides in the richness and delicacy of its colors, 
because they come out with wonderful clearness 
and depth in the perfectly dry air of those 
waterless wastes. So when one has high ridges 
always in sight, as on the desert north of Fort 
Yuma, or the Mohave Desert between the 
Tehachapi Pass and the Needles, there is an 
endless variety of beautiful effects of light and 
color. 

These are, of course, at their best with the 
low sun of morning and evening, and in those 
places where the rock formations offer the 
greatest variety of tint. 





Words cannot render 


the charm of the softly graded shades of gray, | 


the blues and violets, the orange, pink and 
crimson, and where volcanic rocks occur, the 
black passing into deep purple which present 
themselves all along through this Mohave Desert 
which most travellers, having been told that it 
is ‘‘only a desert,’’ scarcely trouble themselves 
to look at through the windows of the car. 

I single it out because it has little except 
its colors to commend it, the mountain forms 
being somewhat monotonous. But there are 
desolate regions elsewhere in which the pres- 
ence of lofty mountains gives grandeur as well 
as beauty to the prospect. 

One such is round the Great Salt Lake of 
Utah. Others in Arizona occur to me. The 
view from the edge of the Grand Cafion, look- 
ing north and northeast over the Painted Desert, 
with the so-called Navajo Mountain, a bold 
summit exceeding ten thousand feet, more than 
one hundred miles away, can never be forgotten 
by whoever has seen it. 

Nor must the majestic group of the San 
Francisco peaks that rise north of the village 
of Flagstaff be forgotten. There the lines are 
singularly bold and noble, and in spring and 
early summer the contrast between the glittering 
snow above and the deep, dark-green pine 
forest which covers their lower slopes is very 
striking. Visible for more than one hundred 
miles in every direction, they make the glory 
of the wilderness of central Arizona. 

Very different otherwise from these south- 
western deserts, but alike in the fact that with- 
out anything striking in form, they impress 
the imagination by a sense of immensity and 
mystery, are the shores of Lakes Huron and 
Superior. 

The northern coasts of these two great inland 
seas, and indeed some parts of the southern 
coasts also, are clad with primeval forests. 
The trees are seldom of great size, but the gen- 
eral effect of the vast, untouched stretches of 
woodland running out into promontories and 
scattered about in a multitude of islands is 
uniquely striking. 


The Beauty of the Great Lakes. 
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The finest point on these lake 

b shores is Thunder Bay on Lake 
Superior. But a no less inter- 

esting impression of the sort of charm they 
possess may be found at the Strait of Mackinac, 
between Lake Huron and Lake Michigan, 


a view can be had over a wide expanse of sea, 
studded with wooded isles, a view which gives 
a sense of the repose and tranquil sweetness of 
primitive nature, as she was when the first 
French adventurers penetrated these wilds in 
their frail canoes. It is a view which speaks 
to the mind even more than to the eye. 

From those landscapes which have been 
classed as appealing chiefly to the imagination, 
I pass to speak of the parts of North America 
which are conspicuously its scenic regions. 








About most of these, just because they are 
already well known and appreciated, little needs 
to be said. 

One region, however, seems to be nowadays 
less appreciated than it deserves—I mean the 
White Mountain country, taking the name in 
its widest sense, as including the highlands of 
northern New Hampshire and Vermont. 

It is true that the summits are not very lofty, 
—only one rises above six thousand feet,—true 
also that the forms are seldom striking. But 
the glens and valleys are full of beauty, not 
only the corries in the higher parts, where a 
semicircle of cliffs surrounds a deep hollow, 
but the ravines through which the streams 
foam over waterfalls and the wider dales that 
melt into the plain between richly wooded hills. 

It would be hard to find landscapes better 
fitted to please the painter than those in the 
valley of the Saco, from North Conway up to 
the village of Jackson. The long, winding glen 
through which the Androscoggin flows, a little 
farther to the north, has a scarcely less charm- 
ing series of views, which those who see it only 
from the windows of the railroad-car or from 
an automobile whizzing along in a cloud of dust 
cannot possibly enjoy as the pedestrian enjoys 
them. Driving or cycling are the swiftest 
modes of transportation compatible with a due 
appreciation of the softer kinds of scenery; 
and even:the cyclist will do well to stop every 
mile or two at the best points if he would draw 
from a landscape all that it has to give. 

Without disparaging either the White Moun- 
tains or the noble gorge of the Hudson River, 
just above and for some miles below West 
Point, or the many lovely bits in the Allegheny 
Mountains, as, for instance, at Cumberland 
Gap, along the banks of the French Broad, and 
at Chattanooga, where history adds its interest 
to the splendid prospect from the top of Lookout 
Mountain, still it is in the far West, in the 
Rocky Mountains and even more upon the 
shores of the Pacific, that the finest scenery of 
the continent is to be sought. 


The Wonderful Western Mountains. 
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There is nothing in North 
r America, and I doubt if there 
be anything in the world, grander 
than the views of the majestic snow peaks of 
the Cascade Range as seen from Puget Sound; 
no more stiiking cliffs rising above a great 
stream than those which at and below The 
Dalles in Oregon tower over the Columbia 
River. Nor can one imagine a more romantic 
combination of sea scenery with mountain 
scenery than the maze of wooded isles that lie 
scattered in the strait that separates the city of 
Vancouver from the city of Victoria; between 
them one catches glimpses of the far-off Olym- 
pic mountains to the southwest, and the far-off 
peaks of the northern Cascade Range to the 
east. 

To any one who knows the finest mountain 
lands of the Old World, Alps and Pyrenees and 
Balkans, the ranges of Norway and northern 
Hungary, and the Himalayas themselves, it is 
a delight to find in western North America 
landscapes so diverse in their types of grandeur 
from those the Old World has to show. 

Some likeness of course there is. The Cana- 
dian Rockies are more like the Alps than are 
any other North American mountains, for they 
have plenty of snow-fields feeding long glaciers. 
But their forests are far grander, bearing on the 
western slopes endless stretches of huge trees. 
The Bay of San Francisco suggests some bays 
in the Mediterranean, yet it has a quality of 
its own, especially in the first verdure of the 
brilliant Californian spring; and no place in 
Europe, except Gibraltar, sees an opening to 
the ocean comparable to the Golden Gate. 

Of all the regions of the United States,—I 
am not familiar enough with British Columbia 
to include it in this comparison,—California 
has the most abundant and varied profusion of 
scenic beauty. Besides the superb peak of 
Shasta in the north, with the deep ravines into 
which it looks down, and that strange desert 
in the south which has been already referred 
to, it presents a delightful succession of bays 
and promontories along some seven hundred 
miles of bold coast, where there is hardly a 
mile that has not something picturesque to 
show. 

In the northern part of the Coast Range one 
has the magnificent forests of redwood and the 
romantic glens that descend to the ocean through 
those forests; while farther south, between the 
westernmost line of mountains and the great 
San Joaquin valley, there is a network of 


| hills enclosing beautiful valleys, some of them 
| flowery with orchards, some rich with pastures 
where from the top of a hill above the wharf | 


dotted over, like a European park, with ever- 
green oaks handsomer even than the oaks 
which make the beauty of Vizeaya and Asturias 
in the mountain land of Spain. 

The great San Joaquin valley itself, a plain 
two hundred miles long and fifty or sixty miles 
wide, and now becoming, with its supply of 
water from the high grounds, one of the richest 
regions in the state, is no doubt flat and com- 
paratively monotonous; but it has a charm of 
its own in the distant view of the Sierra Nevada 
on the eastern horizon. Seen over the plains, 





























across a foreground of vineyards and dark- 
green orange-groves, this long gray-blue mass 
rises like a mighty wall, on the crest of which 
one catches faintly patches of snow and sharp 
peaks of rock. The sight of these mountains 
gives a dignity and amplitude to the landscape 
which one feels the more, the longer one views 
it in sunshine and in shadow. ‘ 

Yet no one, seeing the Sierras from without, 
would realize the grandeur of the scenery they 
enclose. Unlike the great ranges of Europe, 
the high peaks of the Sierras show their gran- 
deur neither from far off, as one sees Mont 
Blane from Geneva and Monte Rosa from 
Milan, nor—as a rule—from the valleys imme- 
diately beneath them. They are hidden by the 
lofty sides of those valleys; it is only when 
one gets back behind the heads of the glens 
that they reveal themselves. But if this pecu- 
liarity of structure, and the absence both of 
large lakes and of glaciers, deprives the Califor- 
nian Sierras of some of what we most admire 
in the Alps, the Pyrenees and the Caucasus, 
they have compensation in the magnificence of 
many of the valleys as well as in their forests. 

The Yosemite is only the most famous of a 
group of cafions with a grandeur and beauty 
of a type scarcely found elsewhere. 

The valleys of the Himalaya, such as that 
tremendous gorge down which the Indus has 
cleft its way, are on an even larger scale, with 
a savage sternness perhaps not rivaled else- 
where. But they are far less perfect than the 
cafions of California; indeed, they are too 
savage and terrible to be beautiful. 

In these valleys of the Sierras the majestic 
lines of the precipices that wall in the level 
bottom of the valley are softened by the tranquil 
peace of the meadows and groups of forest trees 
through which the stream ripples gently along, 
pausing now and then to reflect from its clear 
bosom the white flash of the waterfalls that 
plunge from above over the cliffs. ‘ 

There is little profit in trying to compare 
different kinds of scenery and place one above 
another. All that need be said is that the 
Yosemite has a character altogether its own, 
and in its own way unsurpassable. It supplies 
a type of beauty scarcely known in Europe. 

Two other famous spots in western America 


need a final word. One of them is an extraor- 
dinary natural curiosity. It has a beauty in its 
luminous air and the bold forms of its moun- 
tains, and it contains one gorge, splendid in its 
lines, and marvelously rich in the colors of 
its strata—the cafion of the Yellowstone River. 
But the Yellowstone Park owes its reputation 
far less to its scenic charm than to its geysers, 
which are, as everybody knows, unique in the 
world. So far as beauty goes, there are many 
other parts of the Rocky Mountains equal to it 
or even superior. 

The other spot, however, is not only a 
natural curiosity, but also one of the most 
impressive sights on which human eye has 
rested. I mean the Grand Cafion of the Colo- 
rado River. 

In it the wealth and variety of color in the 
rocks and the nobility and variety of form in 
the crags and towers and spiry pinnacles that 
stand up along its sides are combined with a 
power of touching, indeed of filling and domi- 
nating the imagination which it is hard to 
convey in words. You cannot describe it; you 
cannot paint it. You can only stand silent 
in awe and wonder. 

If there is any other view that makes a 
similar impression of the vast sublimity of 
nature, it is a view in the Himalayas from a 
height above Darjiling, where the eye, ranging 
over nearly five hundred miles from east to 
west, discerns forty snow peaks exceeding 
twenty thousand feet in height. 

There is a question which has been much dis- 
cussed, but never determined, whether the sce- 
nery of a region, apart from climatic and other 
conditions, exercises an appreciable influence 
on the mind and taste of those who dwell in it. 
The great diversities of scenery in different 
parts of North America, with the much greater 
abundance of natural beauty in some parts than 
in others, ought to furnish materials for an 
examination of this question. But that cannot 
be till after some centuries, when population is 
more settled and these natural diversities have 
had time to tell upon the inhabitants of the 
various sections of the country. How many 
interesting questions there are, the answers to 
which are reserved for future generations, 





although we have begun to reflect upon them! 
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T WAS the day after the blizzard. The 
| winter quarters of the Jungling Brothers’ 

Show had been partially dug out, but only 
partially. There was ‘‘preparation work’’ 
that could not wait for the shovel brigade. So 
Poona, solemn, ancient of days, had been sent 
out to deal with the emergency. She swung 
her gray bulk tranquilly through the drifts to a 
great pole-wagon needing repair, heaved it out 
from among the hooded chariots, pushed it into 
the road, and down to the circus carpenter shop. 
There a forty-foot plank of new three-inch ash 
awaited it, after which it would be run upon a 
gigantic elevator and lifted to the spacious attic 
silences of the painting-room. 

We, however, were following Poona; and 
when we neared the high-built ‘‘round house, ’’ 
in which the elephants have their winter dwell- 
ing-place, one of the fat young German keepers 
shouted ahead. He addressed some one by the 
name of Bobbaty, and he wanted Bobbaty to 
do something. A moment later the double 
doors opened, first the lower wings and then 
the upper. Whereupon we saw that it was one 
of the elephants that had opened them. 

He was half-grown, quick and shifty on his 
legs, with a most roving and all-seeing eye. 
Having let us in, he returned to his place by 
the performing tubs, took the tip of his trunk 
into his mouth, and bit upon it reflectively 
—or, rather, it would have expressed reflection 
in an older elephant. We had heard somewhere 
that in one of Bobbaty’s years it commonly 
means the contemplation of some new and elab- 
orate form of mischief; and this was speedily 
confirmed by Billy Madigan, the particular 
elephant-man who had ‘‘joined on’? with him. 

“Oh, Bobby’s a limb, all right!’’ he said, 
and sharply nipped that trunk end. ‘‘He’s the 
sure-enough original sinner! When he was 
first turned over to me in Cape Town, he was 
going on five—which is about like thirteen in a 
boy. I was with old Jack Phillips’s Show 
then, a little one-ring affair workin’ north for 
Johannesburg. I had three other elephants as 
well, and I had my hands full. 

‘But I wasn’t long in findin’ out that Bob- 
baty was the lad I’d have to sit up nights and 
watch. If he’d been a boy, he’d ha’ been the 
town pest, the sort that’s leader of the Grand 
Secret Order of Juvenile White Caps—that’s 
always breakin’ an arm or leg, that’s savin’ 
up for a gun, and that nothin’ can keep in 
school more than three days out of five, with 
the teacher—for all she likes him a-plenty, 
too—thankin’ her stars when he stays away! 





By “PAD BOY” 
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**You saw him open the doors for Poona? 
That was his starter. We didn’t carry a 
menagerie tent; when you know it’ll be six 
months till the next rain you don’t need one. 
But we thought wise to keep Bobby in a shed 
at nights, or a barn, or stable—some kind o’ 
four walls. And when for just about the third 
time we’d stalled him so, he saw that we got 
out by doin’ something with the latch. Natu- 
rally, the first thing he made it his business to 
learn was exactly what we did. And before 
the end of the week latches were easy for him. 

“Of course they’re pretty simple contrivances 
down there,—for the most part big, notched 
slats and key-pegs,—but such as they were, 
Bobbs’d open them a little quicker than we 
did. Often enough he’d go back and close up 
after himself in the bargain! Sometimes after 
show hours some of us would try Bobbaty on 
a new latch, and old man Phillips himself 
couldn’t keep down a chuckle to see the way 
he’d burgle it. It meant, though, that we had 
to go back to leavin’ him with the other ele- 
phants and stakin’ him outside. 

‘‘After the first week of stakin’ him, that 
wasn’t much better. For in that sandy soil, 
once an elephant learns how to get his purchase 
on a stake, it’s about as much trouble for him 
to fetch it out as it is for you or me to pump the 
cork out of a medicine bottle. And about every 
third night this young genius would pull his 
stake, hook it, and run away. We had our 
‘boys, ’—Kafirs, you know,—and they can gen- 
erally be counted upon to be up with animals. 
But as sure as we’d bunked in for a good night’s 
rest, it’d be, ‘Boss! Boss! Bobb-a gone run!’ 
And when ‘Bobba’d gone run,’ we could be 
sure we were in for trouble. 

‘‘Sometimes it’d be hen-houses. He’d find 
the window, slide his trunk in slow and cau- 
tious till he’d located some old boiler’s scaly 
legs, and then all of a sudden chuck her up to 
the roof! The noise she and the rest of that 
hen-house would produce pleased Bobbaty like 
a steam-calliope! When it had begun to die 
down a little,—and by that time there’d gen- 
erally be witnesses,—in would sneak his trunk 
again, and he’d elevate another hen. 

“Tf it wasn’t the hens it’d be the cattle. He’d 
get over any barbed-wire fence in creation, —he 
did it by a sort of lengthwise straddle, relyin’ 
on the toughness of his four-ply hide,—and then 
he’d begin to touch up every old cow in the 
corral for a night’s practise on the Derby course. 
He’d get them goin’, tail up and bawlin’, till 
it was a reg’lar merry-go-round o’ misery— 
him followin’ after at full speed and tootlin’ 
with delight! Then out’d come the most flab- 
bergasted Dutch farmer beneath the moon. 

“There was only one thing that could get 
those back-country Boers more worked up; and 
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soon enough Bobby discovered that. It wasn’t | 
enough for him to be able to open his own | 
latch. When he was startin’ forth for a night | 
of pure enjoyment, he must stop at about every 
barn and stable along the way, and open them | 
up, too! And next mornin’ the show’d be held | 
by the authorities till half a score o’ Dutchmen 
had counted over every last old wagon-bolt and | 
hame-strap. And the boss would go over Bob- 
baty with a big hippo-hide sjambok. | 
‘“‘But what brought things to what looked | 
like the end for Bob was somethin’ entirely | 
different. We had to make our big jumps by 
steam on a main line that’d about rank with | 
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the entire squad was actin’ now. Round and 
round and round—and screech on screech. 

‘Over our heads, and so just above the door, 
there was an oxeye where some kind of hoist- 
in’-tackle must ha’ gone through. A little 
Kafir had got up to it by the beam runnin’ 
below. And he was tryin’ to get. his head out 
when the boss caught sight of him. The old 
man just stood a moment, his mouth gradually 
openin’ ; then he went up to him, climbin’ foot 
and hand like an ourang. 

**At first, of course, we could only think that 
he’d imagined he could get out of there himself, 
or make the hole bigger, maybe—or, no, I 
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one of our hill county branches—and one night | 
when we were puttin’ the wagons up Bobs got 
the notion that he wanted a drink. The only 
water to be had was in their little corrugated | 
iron pump-tank, and they said he couldn’t 
have any o’ that; it was needed for the service. 

“That settled it for us, but not for Bobby. | 
He waited his chance, and the minute our eyes | 
were off him, he was down the line investigatin’ 
that tank for himself. His nose had told him | 
that there was water there. And no doubt | 
he’d figured that an elephant with any brains | 
ought to be able to find the tap for himself. | 
What he did do was to get wedged into the skel- 
eton steel frame that held up the tank, bulge out 
one corner of it, and bring down the whole | 
tub. 

“Our engine had filled up, but what about 
the next to come along? The station people | 
gave us to understand that we’d done for the 
whole connection between the Cape and Cairo, 
and we could count on payin’ for it. They 
held our tent and wagons as security. When 
we were able to bunk at last that night, the | 
boss didn’t need to use any words. He was | 
goin’ to give Bobbaty board and lodgin’s now 
only till he could get his hands on an elephant | 
gun. 

“In that country, outside of maybe a dozen | 
of the big towns, there isn’t any such thing as 
a regular hotel, let alone anything capable of 
takin’ care of a circus; but we found a farmer 
that let us pay high for a night in his old back- 
lots barn. We bunked in the mows,—the Kafir 
boys in one and us in the other,—with the ring 
stock and bulls (elephants) outside. By rights, 
the black boys should ha’ stayed along with 
them, but we knew the way their bones felt 
about it. We’d had the sort o’ day when you 
roll in too dog-tired even to loosen your | 
clothes. 

‘We felt sure that till it came full dawn there 
was nothin’ on earth that could rouse us. It | 
must ha’ been the dottle from the old Boer’s | 
own pipe, for no one else had been smoking in | 
there; and I reckon it had smoldered along for | 
hours in a corner of the mow where that Kafir | 
corn was damp. However it happened, all 
our boys just seemed to screech out together 
at the minute when we got the first whiff of it | 
in our dreams. The barn was afire. 

“Our only thought was how lucky we’d been 
to leave the horses out. For, as for ourselves, 
it was only a matter of droppin’ down to the 
floor and clearin’ for it. But why hadn’t those 
Kafir lads got ahead of us? Why were they all 
threshin’ and yammerin’ and climbin’ onto each 
other around the door ? 

‘*Because the door had been fastened on the | 
outside, that was why, and fastened—just as 
we’d been able to fix the same sort of latch 
sometimes for Bobby—so it couldn’t be opened | 
from within! 

‘‘No doubt the old boy with the gourd-stem | 
pipe had his own ideas about circus people, | 
and he’d calculated on risin’ early enough to | 
let us out himself. As it was, his house place | 
was a good half-mile away, there was no other 
nearer, and by now the fire had dried out its 
fuel and could go ahead ! | 

‘‘We all ran at the door and gave it the 
shoulder together. We might as well ha’ tried | 
to carry away the curtain from an admiralty | 
pier. The whole barn, too, was built like | 
that. And if there’d been any second way out, | 
the black boys would ha’ found it long before. | 
Did you ever see a cat that’s took a fit and is 
tryin’ to get out of a room? That’s the way | 





| gun-turret. 
|closin’ in and gettin’ his tusk to bear on it. 


don’t know as we thought that, either. If 
you were caught between decks in a steel ship 
that was afire, and there was a port-hole open 
—even if you knew you couldn’t get out of it! 

‘But the boss, breathed and gaspin’ as 
he was, kept his presence of mind; he knew 
exactly what he was doin’. It was clear 
moon outside. From that little oxeye he could 
look down on the ring stock. He could have 
thrown a carrot to the elephants. ‘Bobbaty!’ 
he yells. ‘Bobbaty! Latch! Latch, Bob- 
baty, latch !’ 

“*T reckon the little beggar had been medi- 
tatin’ another runaway. For when he got the 
call, his stake was half-way out of the ground 
already, and he looked up quick. 

‘*Takin’ his sleeve from his mouth a second 
time, ‘Latch, Bobbaty, latch!’ the old man 
yells again. 

‘*But the boss was the last person on earth 
Bobbs had ever reckoned would be askin’ him 
to do latch tricks; and he stood there, and tried 
to size things up out of the corner of one eye. 
The rest of us were lyin’ flat on our faces along 
the bottom of the door, to get what air we 
could. The cracks were big enough, and we 
could see it all. 

‘* *Bobbaty!’ yells the old man a third time. 
‘Latch, Bobbaty! Latch! Latch! Latch!’ 

‘***Tt’s no use,’ and the boss drops down 
through the smoke. ‘It’s no use my tryin’ 
it. Maybe, Madigan, maybe you could do 
somethin’. But you’ll have to wrap your coat 
round your head.’ 

“*I’d been sort o’ wonderin’ why his voice 
hadn’t sounded louder. Before I was half-way 
up I found out. We’d only got the fear of the 
fire down below. That port-hole place was 
like the flue of a furnace. When I put my head 
into it, even in my coat, I could feel my brains 
warpin’ into old leather! But I got the words 
out someway. And then, gettin’ an arm 
through, I slapped on the boardin’ below. 

***Latch, Bobbsy, old man, latch !’ 

‘*‘He waited only to make sure who it was. 
Then with a little squeal he heaved his stake 
and shook himself for the door. 

‘‘He did it! Not but what that murderin’ 
Dutchman had given him his work todo. He 
couldn’t make it with his hand, though we 
listened to him till we just gave up hope. For 
we knew that inside another minute there was 
bound to be a blowout in there—what firemen 


| call a back draft—that’d handle us exactly as 


if it had come from the ammunition-hoist in a 
But we could hear the old boy 


Mind you, too, it wasn’t any too nice out there 
for him.’’ 

Madigan put his hand into the back pocket 
of his trainer’s blue jeans and drew out a nub 
of yellow-brown ivory not much larger than a 
big man’s knuckle. ‘* That’s what did the 
trick. I’ve been carryin’ it ever since. And 
if we did get a touch of the back draft as the door 
opened, it wasn’t any more than helped us out 
a bit faster than we might ’a’ had the strength 
for by ourselves. 

**And that’s why this lad’s alive and making 
a name over here. For once we got it into our 
silly heads that what his style required was 
safety-valving, we started him in at ‘individual 
work’—long, stiff acrobat stunts, you know, 
the sort that’d send him back to the lines proud 
as old cheese, but ready to drop down and not 
get up again for a week. 

‘‘Not that we stayed any longer in South 
Africa. The boss was glad enough to get out 
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of there with only the elephants. But he soon 
pulled up again, and if he hadn’t quit the busi- 
ness for taxidermy a while ago, he’d ha’ been 
keepin’ Bobby yet. 
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N ti that Job had recovered his bonds, 





there was no obstacle in the way of his 

marrying Hannah—except Hannah. The 
villagers thought this obstacle large, but they 
could not see any perturbation in Job; he was 
inactive, to be sure, but quite serene. He pot- 
tered about the farm as if interested in nothing 
else; he drove into Emington only on business, 
and when there made no attempt to see Han- 
nah. Those who tried to chaff him met with 
small reward. With a demure smile just touch- 
ing his lips, he would shoot a sly, confident, 
humorous glance at the questioner through his 
bushy eyebrows, and change the subject. 
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‘‘He’s up to some game,’’ said Mr. Paulding. 
‘‘He had just that expression when I read 
old Eli Spicer’s will.’’ 

Job got his ten ‘‘Hannibal & St. Jo. Rail- 

road eight-per-cent. coupon bonds worth 
ten thousand dollars’’ from old Eli Spicer. 
Eli was his uncle, an odd old fellow, who 
had lived West, made money, and returned 
home to enjoy a few eccentric years before 
he died. Nething in Elimington had tickled 
him more than his nephew’s honest wrong- 
headedness. 

“‘Job been cutting up any didoes?’’ he 
would ask with a toothless, anticipatory 
grin whenever he went up-town. 

When, in the winter of 1873, old Eli died, 
he was found to have left his railroad bonds 
to Job, expressly to see ‘‘what the tarnal 
fool would do with them.’’ He had insisted 
that this phrase be put into his will, and 
most people thought—very likely old Eli 
himself thought—that when Job heard it, 
he would be ‘‘contrary’’ enough to refuse 
the legacy. As a matter of fact, however, 

Job smiled the cunning smile of one who 
turns a joke against its maker, and placidly 
acsepied the bonds. This was the smile 

that Mr. Paulding, who had been old Eli’s 
ao yer, remembered so vividly. 

No one, of course, was more curious 
about Job’s plans than Hannah. Braced 
at first to meet attack, she became some- 
what piqued as the days went by because 
no attack was made. Perhaps it was for 
this that Job was waiting; perhaps it was for 
some such incident as finally oecurred about ten 
days after the recovery of the bonds. 

Early one morning, while Job was at the 
barn, Hannah drove by with Uncle Asa Simp- 
son, a farmer who lived farther up the branch. 
Job watched them out of a stall window as long 
as they remained in sight, and then, with 
visible satisfaction, sent Rufe to ask a few 
questions. The boy reported that Hannah 
was to be at the Simpsons’ for three days, and 
that on the third day Simpson would drive her 
home in the evening as soon as the cows were 
milked. Job received this news with a chuckle, 
and the routine of the farm went on. 

On the third day, however, there was a 
change. Job looked at his globular silver 
watch, saw that the hour was eleven, and 
abruptly told Rufe to ‘hitch up.” Going 
himself to the house, he began to pack his 
carpetbag. Into it he put his best black suit, 
his best black satin cravat, and his flowered 
silk waistcoat. When the surprised Rufe drove 
the white horse to the house, he found him on 
the kitchen steps, solicitously brushing his high 
beaver hat, with his carpetbag and big cherry- 
wood cane beside him. 

Without a word, Job put his hat on his head, 
his carpetbag and cane on the grass mat, climbed 
into the Coneord wagon, and gathered up the 
reins. 

‘*Rufe,’’ he said, ‘‘I cal’late I may be gone 
four, five days; kinder look after things, will 
ye? Guess that calf’s ’bout weaned, so’s she 
won’t bother ye none. Dunno’s there’s any- 
thin’ special wants doin’. If the’ comes any 
rainy days, ye might give the old pung a cut 
o’ blue paint. That’s kinder restful work.’’ 

‘You goin’ to get married?’’ asked Rufe, 
much excited. 

Job was non-committal. ‘“That’s as hereafter 
may be,’’ he said. ‘‘You hold that houn’ 
dog back,’’ he added, pointing his whip-stoeck 
at the gloomy Calvin, who was sitting on his 
haunches with the air of one who has no con- 
fidence inhuman nature. ‘“That houn’ dog ain’t 
fit for nothin’ but funerals.’’ 

Job started, but at the gate suddenly pulled 
up his horse. There was a distant jingle as 
of sleigh-bells. Job turned and beckoned. 

‘Here comes old Tucker in his hull-corn 
wagon!’’ he called back to Rufe. ‘‘You better 
get ye some. It’ll save a sight o’ cookin’.’’ 
Inserting his thumb and forefinger into his 
waistcoat pocket, he pulled out a roll of bills, 
from which he carefully peeled a twenty-five- 
cent scrip, and handed it to his chore-boy. 

“I know ye’re fond on’t, Rufy,’’ he said, 





| the eye like a drum-major. His red, 


tubs for a minute and josh with him, and I’ll 
bring you out some photographs showin’ only a 
few of the acts he introduced for the first time 
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with rather shamefaced kindness. He could 
not apologize to the boy; pride forbade; but in 
his own mind he planned ‘‘to make it up to 
him.’? Embarrassed and anxious to get quickly 
away, he added, ‘‘Guess I better hyper. Tuck- 
er’s a dretful tonguey feller, an’ I ain’t got 
any time to waste.’’ 

The next minute the clatter of the loose hubs of 
the Concord wagon was lost in the louder roar of 
wheels and hoofs upon the brief wooden bridge 
over the brook, and Job disappeared round 
the bend in the read. A happy boy remained 
to ‘‘dicker’’ and ‘‘visit’? with the ‘‘tonguey’’ 
hulled-corn man. From a dozen unwonted 





kindnesses, Rufe knew that Job was doing 
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obstinate face, with its pursed mouth and 
twinkling eyes, was self-satisfied beyond belief. 
He was immensely pleased with himself. 
People craned their necks out of the windows 
to watch him as he passed. An occasional 
marked limp, appropriate to a veteran ‘“‘all 
shot to pieces to the war,’’ showed that he 
knew that he was, as it were, upon parade. 

He walked sturdily up River Street until he 
came in sight of High Street. Then he quick- 
ened his pace, for at that moment Uncle Asa 
Simpson, in his buggy, with Miss Foster at his 
side, turned the corner. ‘‘I’ll be the first one 
to Hannah’s, sartain,’’ Job said to himself, 
with great satisfaction. 
thin’ leaked out.’’ 

On High Street he met Uncle Asa returning 
alone. Asa, after he passed, leaned far out of 
his buggy and stared back at Job with all his 
eyes. ‘‘What in tunket —’’ he said. 

When Job reached Hannah’s cottage, he 
marched to the front entrance, and in the most 
ceremonious fashion rang the bell. Hannah 
came to the door. As she took in the details 
of his costume, her eye brightened and her chin 
went up. 

‘*Good evenin’, Mr. Bixby!’’ she said, 


‘Spile it all if any-| s 





crisply. ‘‘You got business with me?’’ 
‘Well, yes,’’ admitted Job. ‘‘I got somethin’ 

















“GUESS YE WOULDN'T DO THAT, WOULD 


his best to win a pardon, and that, whether 
his present errand was a wedding or not, he 
intended to keep his chore-boy. 

Meanwhile Job drove on with a complacent 
mind. Passing the Marvin place, he saw 
Willard, with a face black as a thunder-cloud, 

glaring at him from the vegetable-garden. Esek, 
harsh of temper and heavy of hand, had not 
treated with any mistaken gentleness the son 
whose mischief was bringing down upon him 
a vexatious lawsuit. ‘‘Guess he trimmed him 
some—judgin’ from the looks of him,’’ Job 
said to himself. ‘‘Esek’s dretful fond o’ sayin’ 
‘Like father, like son’—guess he’s got some 
warrant for it.’’ 

At the village Job attracted attention at once. 
The carpetbag at his feet, the high beaver hat 
perched on his round, obstinate head, were 
signals to ‘‘all and sundry’’ that something 
unusual was forward. A further portent was 
his driving straight to the hotel, putting up his 
horse and hiring a room. 

After a noonday dinner he appeared upon 
the main street. He seemed to have a great 
deal of business. Into shop after shop he 
plunged; man after man he hailed and button- 
holed. 

‘‘Keep your mouth shut four, five hours, or 
is it too much of a strain on ye?’’ was his first 
remark in each case, and in each case he left 
behind him a man blank with amazement. 

When these men went home at tea-time and 
told their wives what Job was doing, there 
was an outburst of astonishment, laughter and 
indignation, of speculation and comment the 
like of which was never known in Ellmington. 
Had Hannah been at home, some one would 
certainly have warned her. 

A little before seven Job emerged from his 
room, attired in all his finery, and paid his 
bill at the desk. 

“I don’t cal’late to be back,’’ he said to the 








clerk. ‘‘If I ain’t, have the old hoss druv 
up to the farm to-morrow, will 
ye?”’ 

Under the eye of the curious 
clerk, he left the hotel with the air 
of a man who knows exactly where 
he is going. His beaver hat, his 
black broadcloth coat with its high, 
rolling collar, the black satin cravat, 
the vast and brilliant flowers on his 
low-cut waistcoat, his well-tallowed 
boots, the big cherry - wood cane 
with which he tapped on the bricks, 
the bulging red carpetbag which he 
carried in his hand, made him hold 








YE, HANNAH? I GUESS YE WOULDN'T.” 


1 kinder wanted to talk over. 
come set with ye a while.’’ 

“T don’t know’s I got any objection,’’ said 
Hannah, ‘‘if it’s anythin’ important.’’ 

Unabashed by this grudging welcome, Job 
stepped into the entry, put down his carpetbag, 
and followed Hannah into the little sitting- 
room. 

‘‘Won’t ye take a chair, Mr. Bixby?’’ she 
said, elaborately polite. And sitting down 
opposite him, she eyed him with smiling and 
ironie challenge. 

Job, after laying his cane beside his chair, 
lifted a bandanna handkerchief from the crown 
of his hat, mopped his forehead with it, and 
then dropped it back into his hat again. Then 
he put his hat carefully on the floor beside his 
cane. 

‘*Terrible hot weather for the time o’ year,’’ 
he remarked. 

‘Seems real nice June weather to me,’’ re- 
turned Hannah. 

“Guess ye’ve heard, hain’t ye,’’ said Job, 
apparently unconscious of her cool tone, ‘‘I got 
my bonds back ?’’ 

“Yes, I heard it,’’ said Hannah, shortly. 

‘‘Wal,’’ said Job, shooting a sharp glance at 
her through his thick eyebrows, ‘‘seein’ I got 
7em back, there don’t appear to be any reason 
why we shouldn’t get married right off.’’ 

‘Job Bixby,’”’ and Hannah’s chin went up 
so high that no one to look at it would have 
dreamed that it was double, ‘‘I warned ye fair 
and square that ye’d got to marry me when 
we planned or not at all! I guess ye remember 
that, don’t ye?’’ 

‘Well, yes,’’ drawled Job, “I remember ye 
let drop somethin’ o’ the sort. But I don’t 
cal’late ye meant anythin’ by ’t.’”’ 

‘Well, I did mean something by it!’ 

But Job paid no attention. 

‘‘Hayin’ll be comin’ on pretty soon,’’ said 
he, ‘‘an’ I got to be back to the farm ’fore 
that—I cal’late we’d best have the 
weddin’ right off. We can git to 
Burlington for a day or so, just as 
we planned, if we get married right 
off. Come a fortnit, I guess we 
couldn’t. I cal’late to give yea real 
good time.’’ 

Hannah bit her lip. ‘‘Got it all 
planned out, have ye?’’ she said. 

“Well, yes,’’ said Job, watching 
her. ‘‘It’s mostly best to plan 
kinder careful. Fact is,’’ he added, 
**T came down to marry ye to- 
night. ’’ 

‘You did!’’ exclaimed Hannah, 


I thought I’d 
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sitting bolt upright in her startled astonish- 
ment. ‘‘You did!’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Job, blandly. ‘‘I thought ’twas 
best. ” 

‘*You got the face to set there and tell me 
you’re goin’ to marry me to-night, when I’ve 
said in so many words I won’t have ye on no 
night !’’ cried Hannah, flushing. ‘‘Job Bixby, 
you gone clean crazy ?’’ 

‘Wal, no, I guess not,’’ replied Job, placidly. 
‘IT guess what ye said wa’n’t anythin’ but 
temper—flare up like tow, and all out next 
minute. I don’t think a mite the wuss on ye 
for’t, Hannah. I like a woman to have some 

a 
‘T’m obliged to you,’’ said Hannah, with 
concentrated irony. ‘‘But you can’t take me 
up and set me down, Job Bixby, just when 
you want to, and as you want to! AndI guess 
you better make up your mind to it.’’ 

‘T sorter expected ye might feel some that 
way,’’ said Job, indulgently. ‘‘But I guess 
*twon’t last when ye come to consider on’t. 
*Tain’t sensible to cut off your nose to spite 
your face, I’ve always heard, and you’re a real 
sensible woman, Hannah, when you put your 
mind to’t. Guess I may’s well tell ye first as 
last I’ve made all the ’rangements for us to get 


| married to-night.’’ 





‘*Made arrangements! What arrange- 
ments?’’ Hannah shot the words out like 
bullets. 

‘‘Well,’’ said Job, with his slowest, most 
exasperating drawl, ‘‘I’ve done it real 
thorough. Ye’ll be real pleased soon’s ye 
get wonted to it. I’ve been down to the 
village most allday. I been steppin’ round 
pretty lively, now I tell ye. I told ’em 
down to Tapley’s to send up some eyesters 
—them scalloped ones, ye know. An’ I 
told ’em to Perkins’s to send up some ice- 
cream and cake and coffee. Perkins, he 
belongs to the band, and he done real well 
by me. An’ I got two tickets right in my 
wallet for the ’leven-o’clock train to Bur- 
lington. I told the minister to be here at 
eight-thutty. I passed round word to all 
and sundry to kinder happen in ’long ’bout 
then — same’s to a s’prise-party. Miss 
Bates, she said she’d slip in a leetle ’head 
o’ time an’ help dress ye. Mis’ Farley an’ 
Mis’ Meader an’ amongst ’em’ll lend a 
hand with the victuals, I guess. I sent ’em 
word by Farley. I ain’t forgot anythin’, 
now I tell.ye. Guess ye might just as well 
trot along and get that plum-color dress on 
that ye look so fine in. Don’t seem’s though 
there was any escape for ye, nohow!’’ 

And Job, at the conclusion of his speech, 
put his hands on his knees and contemplated 
her with benevolent triumph. 

As Hannah listened, her plump cheeks 
flushed and paled by turns with amazement 
and indignation. In a half-hour guests would 
be at her front door, shop-boys at the back 
door. What was she to do? Send all those 
wedding-guests away—again? She looked at 
the complacent Job, and then, suddenly, her 
good-humored mouth began to twitch. She 
gave way finally, and laughed, and continued 
to laugh, her handkerchief at her mouth, until 
she fairly shook. 

When her mirth had passed, however, she 
astonished Job by deliberately rising and leaving 
the room. 

‘Where ye goin’, Hannah ?’’ hecried. ‘‘Say, 
Hannah, where ye goin’ ?’’ 

Hannah caught the note of alarm in her 
lover’s voice with much satisfaction, but she 
vouchsafed no answer. She fled to the kitchen, 
slamming the door behind her with so much 
decision that Job did not dare to follow, and 
sinking down into a chair, she began to laugh 
again. Angry as she had been at first, she 
could not resist her sense of the humor of Job’s 
stratagem or the wily completeness with which 
he had carried it out. 

‘Well, if he ain’t the beatin’est old set thing 
I ever saw!’’ she thought, half-vexed, half- 
admiring. ‘‘I always said he’d be a real 
interestin’ man to live with. I do believe he’s 
got me. Don’t seem’s though I could send off 
all them folks again, nohow! I do believe he’d 
do most anythin’ to have his own way. Well, 
I guess I can show him he’ll have to do con- 
sid’able this time! I don’t know’s I care if 
folks do cackle. Land knows they’re goin’ to 
cackle enough if I take him, or if I don’t, and 
anyhow, the’ ain’t any let up to him. He’d 
do somethin’ worse the next time!’’ 

Upon this, she rose and got her shawl and 
bonnet. These she put on, and then returning to 
the uneasy Job, she sat down with folded arms. 

‘‘When the first person steps in at the front 
door, out I go at the back,’’ she announced, 
with decision. 

“Guess ye wouldn’t do that, would ye, 
Hannah? I guess ye wouldn’t,”’ said Job, 
anxiously. ‘‘I guess ye’d hate to disapp’int 
7em again, now wouldn’t ye? It’s goin’ to be 
a mighty pooty weddin’, if ye don’t get con- 
trary and spile things. The band fellers, they 
said they’d all come in them new uniforms 
they’ve just bought ’em down to Boston. I 
cal’ late they’ll look pretty spruce. An’ I guess 
mebbe they’ll have torches. And the women- 
folks is all comin’, sartain—Mis’ Peaslee, Mis’ 
Barton, Miss Ware—I sent ’em all word. I 
guess they’ll all dress up consid’able. An’ 
them scalloped eyesters, an’ ice-cream, an’ 
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railroad tickets—they cost consid’able! Ye 
don’t mean it, do ye, Hannah ?’’ 

‘‘Job Bixby,’’ said Hannah, ‘‘is that all you 
care about—the folks bein’ disappointed and 
the victuals wasted and such? Wouldn’t ye be 
disappointed any if ye didn’t get me?’’ 

‘Why, why,’ said Job, startled, “‘why, 
yes, of course, Hannah! I would—consid’a- 
ble.”’ 

‘*Well,’’? said Hannah, briskly, ‘‘why didn’t 
ye say so?” 

‘Why, I s’posed ye understood that. Course 
ye know I care for ye consid’able—quite a con- 
sid’able lot. What did ye think I was takin’ 
so much trouble for—hayin’ comin’ on an’ 
everythin’ ?”’ 

‘‘Now see here, Job,’’ said Hannah, as if 
coming to a sudden decision, ‘‘I’m willin’ to 
test you on that. If you’ll give over that un- 
christian suit against Marvin, and put the 
bonds into my keepin’, so’s you won’t spend 
’em all on that old rocky farm o’ yours that’s 
ruined you once, and will ruin you again soon’s 
somebody tells you you can’t raise oranges on 
the north side o’ the house—why, I’ll marry 
you—now or any time!’’ 

Job gasped. ‘‘Ain’t ye kinder onreasonable, 

now ain’t ye?’’ he exclaimed. 

‘No, I ain’t,’? said Hannah. “If you’d 
married me sensible when you’d oughter, I 
shouldn’t have said anythin’, When you’d 
lost your money I’d ’a’ worked for you, and 
not said a word. But after the way you’ve 
acted, I guess I got the right to make some 
conditions. ’? 

‘*T dunno’s I care so much ’bout them bonds,’’ 
said Job, ‘‘but that suit against Marvin, 
now —’”’ 

But Hannah jumped to her feet. ‘‘You got 
to speak quick!’’ she exclaimed, relentlessly. 
‘‘There’s some one comin’ up the front walk! 
When that front door opens, I’m goin’ out the 
back !’” . 

It may seem strange that Job should let 
himself be so dictated to and not grow contrary 
at once. But Hannah understood her queer 
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low and dark ; above all else, it 

smelled of tar. Sitting on an 
empty wire-reel by a cobwebby 
window, I watched Joe Harley 
splicing a heart on one of the 
shrouds for the new schooner. Strand after 
strand he lifted with the point of his marline- 
spike, and tucked in the sprawling wire ends. 
Finally he laid the lumpy rope in a swage, and 
hammered it down smooth and round. 

‘‘Bunches make trouble sometimes,’’ he re- 
marked. ‘‘I’ve good reason to know that 
myself. 

‘In the spring of ’73, when I was nineteen, 
I shipped before the mast on the fisherman 
Marty O'Connor, fruiting between Cuba and 
Philadelphia. We left Baracoa April 27th, 
with a load of coconuts and old-fashioned red 
bananas, picked green. Our hold between cabin 
and forecastle bulkheads was covered a foot 
deep with beach sand, for ballast. On this 
was laid a level floor of fifty thousand nuts. 
The remaining space to the deck-beams, fitted 
up with scantlings into a temporary ’tween- 
decks, was filled with bunches of bananas, a 
passage being left the full length of the hold. 
Every morning we had to go down and pick 
off the ripe fruit to prevent decay. 

‘‘Another thing we got at Baracoa was a 
young sea-turtle, four feet long and weighing 
three hundred pounds, which Capt. Sam Spicer 
had bought of a turtle schooner. We kept him 
in the yawl, set in chocks amidships, and half- 
full of water. There he’d lie for hours, his 
shell just covered, poking up his head with 
its little beady eyes. We named him Monty. 

‘*We came out through Crooked Island 
Passage, and didn’t cross the Gulf Stream until 
off Hatteras, May 4th. A northeast gale was 
blowing, and the O’Connor was making ten 
knots by the wind, all sail set and her sheets 
flat aft. She was a hurry-up boat, and cut 
right through the seas. 

‘After supper it freshened, and we clewed 
up the gaff-topsail. The wind kept growing 
Stronger, until just before dark the captain 
feared the flying jib would be blown out of the 
bolt-ropes, so gave orders to haul it down. 
John Matthews, the mate, let go the halyards, 
and I was pulling on the downhaul. 

‘Nowadays all standing rigging is wire, but 
at that time vessels of the O’Connor’s class 
had hemp. Our flying-jib stay was a brand- 
new rope, but the riggers had left one bad spot 
in its lower end. A frayed strand had been 
replaced by another, which was tucked like a 
splice, but not pounded down, leaving a 
bunch on the forward side no bigger than my 
thumb. 

*‘About half the oak hanks to which the jib 
was fastened ran down the stay all right. The 
middle one caught on this bunch six feet above 
the bee-hole, and the rest piled on top of it, so 
that the sail hung in bights. I pulled hard, 
but couldn’t start it. 

“Go out on the end of the jib-boom, Joe, 


Tm rigging-loft was long and 
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lover perfectly. When his stubborn will got 
fixed upon anything, he could see nothing else, 
and cared for nothing else, and would pay any 
price to get it, even unto the whole of his 
fortune. 

Just as he sank hundreds upon hundreds of 
dollars in his bog-hole merely to convince ’ Bijah 
Keith that potatoes could be raised in that par- 
ticular place, and never thought the money of 
the least consequence in comparison with victory 
over that irritating old man, so now all he 
cared for was to marry Hannah, as he had 
promised himself that he would, and for the 
moment he was willing to give up anything to 
have his will. 

“Well,’’ he said, ‘‘we’ll call it a bargain. 
I’ll get Paulding to deed ’em over to ye fair 
and square.’’ 

‘*And the suit against Marvin ?’’ 

‘“T wish ye’d kinder ease up on me there, 
Hannah,’’ pleaded Job. ‘‘It don’t seem right 
to let Marvin get off scot-free —’’ 

‘‘Scot-free!’’ cried Hannah. ‘Much Jake 
Hibbard’ll do to him, if it comes to that! 
Jake’s just busy bleedin’ your pocketbook, 
and the suit won’t be anything but a bigger bill 
of expense—to say nothing of being unneigh- 
borly _ 

‘‘Wal,’’ roared Job, ‘‘if ye want me to be 
trompled all over by Esek Marvin —’’ 

But at this point the front door opened, and 
Miss Bates, all smiles and joyful excitement, 
stepped in. ‘‘I got word,’’ she said, ‘‘you 
wanted me early so as to help dress you. My, 
but this is une r 

‘‘Well,’’ said Hannah, ‘‘I’m real glad to see 
you. I began to think you wouldn’t get here 
on time.’’ 

And leaving Job to think over this remark, 
she started up-stairs with her friend to dress 
for her wedding. 

‘‘A man that’s sot,’’ she reflected, ‘‘ain’t 
such a bad thing in the house, if there’s some 
one sensible round to p’int him. Job’ll be real 
interestin’ to live with.’’ 

THE END. 





and jump her down,’ says Matthews. 

‘*The O'Connor was heeled over, 
and shooting through the seas like a 
dart, her jib - boom dipping 
into the crests, when I ran out along 
the bowsprit. Flying-fish were 
skimming all round us like great dragon-flies, 
hundreds and hundreds, their wings glistening 
in the western glow. Up to windward two 
small whales were spouting. The water was 
light blue, and full of big clots of the yellow 
weed you see so much of in the Stream. 

‘Tt wasn’t quite ten feet from bee to bee, 
from the hole where the jib-stay went through 
the bowsprit to the one where the flying-jib 
stay went through the jib-boom. I was spry 
in those days, and it didn’t take me long to 
reach the rope. 

‘Up I went, hand over hand, stepping on 
the folds of the flying-jib, until I got a good 
hold three feet above the bunch. As I hung 
there, back to the schooner, it came into my 
head that at the rate we were going it wouldn’t 
be healthy for me to fall overboard ; so I locked 
my fingers tightly round the stay, while I lifted 
both feet to kick the sail down. 

“Once, twice I stamped with all my might, 
but the flopping canvas folds, dragging to lee- 
ward, held the hank hard against the bunch, 
as if it had been glued there. Every time the 
vessel rose on a sea, the stay slackened into a 
bight ; every time she pitched down, it tautened 
like a whip, and I had to hang on tight to 
keep from being snapped off. 

***Come, come,’ shouted Matthews, 
her down!’ He was an impatient man. 

‘**Lifting my feet higher than before, I 
dropped on the sail with every ounce I had. 
When my heels touched the folds, the hanks slid 
down with a rush. My body straightened out, 
throwing my whole weight on my hands. At 
the same instant down pitched the jib-boom, 
and the stay tautened with a jerk, slipping from 
between my fingers. I clutched once, caught 
nothing, and struck the sea feet first just to 
leeward of the jib-boom. 

‘T was a good swimmer. When my head 
came out, there was the martingale right above 
me. I half-raised myself to grab at the back- 
ropes. But she was speeding like a race-horse, 
and I was afraid she might run over me if I 
missed them. It would have been easier to 
swim to leeward, but I was headed the other 
way, and there was no time to turn. So I 
struck out to windward as hard as I could to 
avoid the suction of her side. My toe ticked 
her planking. It was a close squeeze, but I 
cleared her. 

‘‘Matthews had seen me fall. I went out of 
his sight under the bow, and he didn’t wait for 
me to rise. He knew I’d come up somewhere, 
and the thing for him to do was to get a rope 
to me as quick as he could. As I shook the 
water out of my ears, I heard him running aft, 
yelling : 

** “Man overboard! Man overboard!’ 

***Where is he?’ shouted Captain Spicer. 


‘jump 








| salt water. 
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He dropped the wheel, and naturally enough, | 
but unluckily for me, both sprang to the lee- 
ward rail. 

**The cook, a St. Thomas negro, jumped from | 
his galley, and the other seaman, whose watch 
was below, hustled up out of the forecastle, | 
nimble and seared. 

*‘T opened my mouth to shout just as a wave 
combed over my head, burying me completely, 
and washing me close under the schooner’s 
side. Kicking away from her, I came up 
again. By this time I was amidships. 

“The O’Connor was burning through the | 
water. Fifteen feet of her black planking was 
sliding by me every second. Back I went, 
looking for something to grab, but there wasn’t 
even a rope-end. The sea had thrown me) 
so close to her side that they couldn’t see 
me from across the deck. It was dusk, too. 

‘Choking, strangling, I blew the brine out | 
of my mouth, and shouted: 

“é ‘Help!’ 

‘‘Her main rigging flitted past; now I was 
under her counter. Again I shouted, and | 


in: 

“ ‘Help! Help!’ 
‘Suddenly, ten feet forward, the captain’s | 
face looked over the rail. Then it disappeared. | 


I thought he must have seen me, but I wasn’t 
sure. 

“If they didn’t heave me a rope pretty quick | 
they’d have to launch the boat. A chill struck 
me as I recollected it was on deck, half-full of 
water, holding that turtle. Before they could 
empty it and get it overboard I should be hun- 
dreds of yards astern. Darkness was falling, | 
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155 Bese 
gain an inch. Indeed, I even slipped back a 
foot or so. One hand wouldn’t hold me; it 
was hard enough for both. 

** “Don’t touch that rope!’ shouted Captain 
Spicer. He was afraid the others might attempt 
to pull me in and break my hold. The first 
thing to do was to bring the schooner up into 
the wind; this meant dropping the jib, letting 
go the fore-sheet and putting the wheel hard 
down. ‘Her mainsail had got to stay as it was. 
They couldn’t slack away that sheet with me 
on its end. 

‘“‘Now a ninety-foot vessel making eleven 
knots can’t be stopped or turned like an auto- 
mobile. She hasn’t any brakes. She’s got to 
go till she runs down. Even if you jam her 
into the teeth of the wind, she’ll shoot half a 
mile before she stops. 

*‘T must hang on at least four or five minutes. 
Could I? 

“The O'Connor turned suddenly to wind- 
ward, and the seas came at me headon. Driven 
by the gale, they had a force which was almost 
irresistible when increased by the motion of 
the schooner. She hauled me right through 
their crests. I was under water most of the 
time. Indeed, I hardly got a chance to breathe. 

‘*There in the dusk, only three or four rods 
behind the tip of the long main-boom, I fought 
a hard, fierce battle. When I came up I could 
see the big white sail, the faintly lettered stern, 
the swirling wake, the captain at the wheel, 
his face turned toward me. Now and then I 
caught his shout of encouragement: 

***Hang on! Hang on!’ 

“T must hang on! They couldn’t get the 





| 


and even were I able to keep up several min- 
utes, they could never find me in that high sea. 

‘Out I shot under the overhang into the 
frothing wake; and still no rope. A dull, 
sickening despair numbed me as I whirled 
along. Less than a minute before I had been 
safe on the tip of the jib-boom. Now the 
O’Connor was slipping away from me into | 
the dusk. 

‘*There was no help. I was lost. My strength | 
failed. What use in swimming? I stopped. 
Then I began again, striking out fiercely. 
I wouldn’t give up—yet. How I swam, | 
breasting the bubbles that danced toward me! | 

“Tt had been only two or three seconds since | 
Captain Spicer’s face looked over the rail. Sud- | 
denly I heard him cry: 

** “Joe! Joel’ 

“There he stood in the stern, holding a rope. | 
It was the main-sheet, which had been coiled | 
on the wheel-box. He was a tall, heavy man, 
and very strong. 

‘* ‘Look alive!’ he shouted, and launched the | 
line toward me. The coil splashed into the 
sea three or four yards behind the rudder. | 
About ten feet of its end, carried by the figure- | 
eight knot. near its tip, flew straight toward 
me, dropping only a little way off. 

‘‘T lunged forward desperately, combing the | 
sea with my fingers. Suddenly they touched | 
the rope and closed round it several feet above 
the knot. 

***T’m all right now,’ I thought, as I began 
to drag myself toward the schooner; but I| 
wasn’t. In a few seconds the coil ran out, | 
and the sheet pulled straight. With a jerk that | 
almost dislocated my shoulders, three feet of | 
hemp ripped through my hands at one jump. | 
It took the skin with it. Another three feet | 
meant good-by. 

‘*A sailor has a strong grip. I squeezed my | 
raw, smarting fingers together, until my hands 
were glued to the rope. Then I began to go. 

“Tmagine yourself snatched from absolute rest 
to a speed of almost a thousand feet a minute, not | 
through yielding air, but through billows of | 
It was like butting into a torrent. | 

“Over and over I rolled, revolving like a 
patent log, swimming with my feet to ease my 
shoulders; it had hurt them frightfully when 
I brought up. 

“‘T tried to pull myself ahead, but couldn’t | 


THREE FEET OF 
HEMP RIPPED 
THROUGH MY HANDS 
AT ONE JUMP. 


boat over. I couldn’t swim now. That fear- 


| ful wrench had taken the life out of my muscles. 


Night was falling. Amidst those clay-blue, 
foaming ridges they could never find me if I 
let go. I was gone, gone as absolutely, as 
hopelessly, as if the schooner were a hundred 
miles off. 

‘Barely a yard ahead appeared a great mass 
of yellow gulfweed. I ducked, but it struck 
my face and twined round my neck. I couldn’t 
shake it off. I would have let go with one 
hand to clear it away, but the moment I relaxed 
a single finger the others would be wrenched 
from the rope. I thought I had been holding 
every pound I could before, but it was nothing 
to this. 

‘*The rope crawled through my fingers as if 
it were greased, and the hard strands cut a 
smarting furrow into my flesh. 

‘*The speed of the O’ Connor was diminish- 
ing, but so was my strength; and the pressure 
against me was increasing. Fresh weed was 
constantly adding itself to the bunch. The 
larger it grew, the more drift it caught, and 
the greater resistance it offered to the water. 
And every ounce came on my raw, bleeding 
hands, my wrenched, suffering shoulders. 

‘Suddenly a hard object struck my breast; 
it was the figure-eight knot, only a foot from 
the end. Inch by inch it travelled up toward 
my hands, until they were clasped hard against 
it. I couldn’t slip a millimeter farther without 
letting go altogether. 

‘My speed lessened. I wasn’t revolving so 
fast. But as I moved more slowly, the weed 
pushed me under water, held me down. 

‘Finally I had to let go with one hand, and 
fought the mass away for breath, for life. 
With the dregs of my strength I tore it from 
my face. 

“Then right over me I saw the white letters 
on the stern of the schooner. 

** Don’t pull too hard!’ 

“Tt was Captain Spicer’s voice. Soon they 
were hoisting me out of the water. He reached 
down and grabbed my collar with his iron 
fingers. 

‘**T’ve got you now, Joe,’ said he. And 
five seconds later he had me on deck and was 
picking the weed off my head and shoulders. 

‘*A bunch on one rope put my life in peril; 
a knot near the end of another saved it.’’ 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 

HE fact that the War De- 

partment has decided to 
abolish the use of the feather 
duster is a fact of interest both 
to housekeepers and to those 
birds which have supplied the 
necessary feathers. The reason 
for this change is that the duster 
merely scatters dirt, instead of 
removing it. 


NNOYED by the well- 
meaning provincials who 
call their city ‘‘ Loss An-je- 
lees,’’ and disgusted with the 
careless slovens who clip it 
irreverently to “Los,’’ the citi- 
zens of the southern California 
metropolis have organized a 
campaign of education on the 
subject. It is a pleasure to 
assist. As near as type can 
indicate it, the pronunciation is 
**Loce Ahng - hay -lace.”” A 
beautiful name it is, too, although rather long 
and difficult for the hasty habits of speech of 
this impatient century. 
A GRIM argument in favor of letting well 
enough alone is found in a recent New 
York case. Not content with a verdict of 
murder in the second degree, the lawyer for 
the convicted man secured a new trial, at which 
the prisoner was found guilty in the first degree 
and sentenced to death. 


OSTON baked beans, according to an ex- 

pert, contain all the elements found in a 
wide and varied diet of other articles. This 
information should be interesting to families 
who find it difficult, on account of the high 
prices, to make both ends meat. They might 
make one end beans, and save money. 


|" HAS frequently been commented upon that 
young women of to-day are larger than their 
mothers and grandmothers. It is interesting 
to note that the gain in physique has its indus- 
trial advantages. The telephone companies 
now require that the girls they engage for cen- 
tral station work shall not be less than five feet 
tall, and large ones are preferred. The tall 
girl can reach more plugs. 
1S erage children are not the only ones who 
ask questions hard to answer. Not long 
ago a naturalist advanced the theory that the 
dog’s ears lop over, instead of standing straight, 
as do a wolf’s ears, because the dog has been 
domesticated and under the protecting influence 
of man so long that the necessity for keen hear- 
ing is less imperative. Now other dabblers in 
science are asking him why the ears of the 
donkey, which has been domesticated as long 
as the dog, show no signs of lopping over. 


T= is a good time for boys to resolve that 
they will not be drowned next summer. If 
the resolution is made and then remembered till 
frost comes in the autumn, there will be fewer 
drownings this year than usual. Last summer 
nearly three hundred children were drowned 
in New England. Most of them came to their 
death through going swimming in ponds or 
streams at times when their parents had for- 
bidden the sport. The boy who decides not to 
drown will, in the first place, obey his parents, 
and in the second place will take no risks when 
he is in the water. 
b yew profound contempt which historical fic- 
tion or drama often has for the actual de- 

tails of history is amusingly displayed in a 
play called “Abraham Lincoln,’”’ that has 
been produced in a Yiddish theater in Cleve- 
land. General Grant is represented as calling 
the White House on the telephone, and saying, 
**Hello, Mr. Lincoln! Lee has surrendered.’’ 
Even Sir Walter Scott did not scruple to intro- 
duce Shakespeare as an ornament of Queen 
Elizabeth’s court at a time when the immortal 
William was actually a ‘‘whining’’ schoolboy, 
creeping unwillingly to the Stratford grammar- 
school. a 

HEN a fashionable wedding or a sensa- 

tional trial draws a multitude of curious 
people in a great city, there is no little com- 
ment on the bad manners and depraved tastes 
of Americans. It is worth noting—as showing 
a more attractive side of the picture—that the 
police reserves had to be called out in New 
York City the other day to handle a crowd of 
four thousand people who were trying to get 
into a hall built for two thousand people, in 
order to hear a concert. It was a fine 
concert, and the fact that it was free only 
emphasizes the general desire to enjoy an enter- 
tainment which is uplifting and inspiring. 


COMMITTEE of public-spirited citizens of 

San Francisco, appointed for the purpose 
of investigating the causes of what have come 
to be known as the ‘‘graft cases,’’ makes the 
following among many important recommenda- 
tions: ‘‘No child should be permitted to leave 
the grammar-school until he has had thoroughly 
instilled into him-a strong sense of his obliga- 
tion to the state to set aside all prejudice and 





JOHN C, CALHOUN. 





private interest, and act as a 
juryman in any case in which 
he may be summoned. He 
should be taught that this ob- 
ligation is sacred, and that its 
performance is the highest kind 
of public service, outranking 
the mere physical courage and 
devotion of a soldier.’’ 


OHN C.CALHOUN, in 

marble, now stands in Stat- 
uary Hall in the national Capi- 
tol, along with the great men 
of the other states. The statue 
is the gift of South Carolina, 
of which Calhoun was one of 
the most distinguished sons. 
He served as Secretary of War, 
Vice-President, United States 
Senator, Secretary of State, and 
again as Senator. He was still 
in the Senate when he died in 
1850, at the age of sixty-eight. 
No one has suggested that 
South Carolina might have selected a more 
worthy representative to be placed in Statuary 
Hall, a tribute to Calhoun as well as to the 
judgment of contemporary South Carolinians. 


* © 


KEEPING SCHOOL. 


Uneasy lie the heads of all that rule, 
His worst of all whose kingdom is a school. 
John Lyly. 


* @ 


THE MEANING OF EASTER. 


HE special significance of the Easter fes- 
T tival lies in its triumphant assertion of 

the fact of immortality. Not the imper- 
sonal, unconscious merging of the individual in 
impassive immensity which Buddhism teaches ; 
not the mere prolongation of physical and sen- 
sual life which the Koran promises; but the 
true immortality of the spirit, that nobler part 
of man which distinguishes him infallibly from 
the rest of creation. 

A hope, a trust, a confidence, even, in the 
future life is common to all races of men. It is 
inherent in the savage; it is symbolized by all 
the phenomena of nature; the loftiest and purest 
minds of all ages have been able to reason to no 
other conclusion. It is no reproach, therefore, 
that our Easter Day has been identified with 
the Jewish Passover, or among Western nations 
with the old pagan festival of returning spring 
and resurrected life. 

The church, recognizing the identity of as- 
piration in heathen and Christian, bringing to 
the former assurance that his dream of immor- 
tality was not a delusion, but a God-proven 
reality, naturally enough took and. made sacred 
the time with which such associations were 
already interwoven. Christ came not to de- 
stroy, but to fulfil the law. His church needs 
not to reject all preéxisting human institutions, 
but to fill them with a new and holier life, to 
invest them with a higher and truer signifi- 
cance. 

Origen, an early father of the church, says 
finely that the Christian who dwells, as he 
ought, on the love,and sacrifice of Christ, keeps 
every day his Easter and his pentecostal feast. 
But there is virtue, too, in coming together and 
publicly declaring to a heedless and preoccupied 
world the faith which is at the foundation of 
all religious life. That is why Easter, which 
proclaims the divine, the immortal in man, is 
the greatest festival of the Christian church. 


THE AGE OF ELECTRICITY. 


R. EDISON and his associates lately 
celebrated the thirtieth anniversary of 
one of the most important inventions 

the world has ever known—the incandescent 
electric light. 

The field of electric research and invention 
may almost be said to be contemporaneous with 
the present generation. Men not yet old can 
remember when the first arc-lights appeared, 
and what a wonder they were; and the incan- 
descent light was of later creation. One thing 
has followed another so rapidly, indeed, that 
the real marvel of electric development has 
hardly been realized by the generation which 
has witnessed it. 

In the public lighting-stations of the United 
States upward of forty thousand persons are 
now employed, at wages which aggregate more 
than thirty million dollars, and it is estimated 
that one hundred thousand private plants em- 
ploy thirty-five thousand more, at wages which 
total about seventeen millions. 

Even this, however, represents but one de- 
partment of the field of electrical industry as it 
is to-day. The lighting-stations are dependent 
upon factories where thousands of other persons 
are employed. The making of poles, both iron 
and wood, the manufacture of porcelain, wire, 
glass, rubber, mica, and many other things is 
enormously stimulated by this industry, which 
was not in existence a generation ago. 

The development of the electric railway, the 
telephone, and the transmission of power for 
all sorts of purposes from distant waterfalls are 
among the marvels of the present electrical age ; 
and wireless telegraphy is so recent that it has 





not yet ceased to attract the curiosity which 
is always bestowed upon the latest scientific 
wonder. 

In all this work the United States has been a 
leader. Not only are the most important elec- 
trical inventions to be credited to this country, 
but the volume of electrical manufactures and 
export is greater than that of any other nation. 


A GENEROUS DEED. 


Make others’ happiness this once your own; 
All else may pass; that joy can never be outgrown! 
Owen Seaman. 


*¢ ¢ 


TOO MUCH EDUCATION. 


VERY little while some woman complains 
that women in some other station in life 
than her own are getting too much 

schooling—‘‘spoiled by education’ is the favor- 
ite phrase. It is curious that we never hear 
complaint from the victims themselves. No 
housework girl bewails her knowledge of the 
three R’s, no stenographer regrets the hours 
spent over French verbs, no dressmaker looks 
back with regret upon her piano lessons, and 
no teacher of a country school calls her college 
education a waste of time and money. 

It is only the outside critic who laments the 
overeducation of her sisters. Objection comes 
the less gracefully from the critic when, as often 
happens, she herself has a college degree, which 
ought to guard her against the sin of the dog 
in the manger, especially as in this case she 
has just made a hearty meal of the sort which 
she would prevent any one else from enjoying. 

The truth is that it is hard to get too much 
education, if it is of a good sort. Instead of 
unfitting woman for her sphere, education has 
a tendency to raise the sphere to fit the woman. 
Education is peculiarly a blessing to those 
women who have to grapple with that formi- 
dable dragon which eats up so many women 
alive — monotony in work. One can tend a 
machine, or wash numberless dishes, or cook 
mountains of doughnuts, with comparative sat- 
isfaction, if one has mind enough for these things 
and enough left over to contemplate some ih- 
teresting social or philosophical problem. 

A clever girl with a talent for fine needlework 
betook herself to it as an oceupation after she 
had spent two years in college. 

“Why do you do that for a living instead of 
teaching ?’’ asked a friend. ; 

‘* Because I like to think,’’ she replied. 
‘College gave me something to think about, 
and sewing gives me plenty of time to think.’’ 


UNREST IN THE OLD WORLD. 


HE old civilizations are not immune to 

the ailments of the new. The forces of 

unrest are active abroad as well as in 
America. In Prussia the government has 
proposed some slight modifications in the suf- 
frage regulations, which the Socialists do not 
deem adequate, and they have been rioting, as 
a means—it is rarely a successful means—of 
bringing the government to their views. 

In ancient Egypt, the mother of civilization, 
there is a small party of Nationalists the mem- 
bers of which are demanding independence. 
Not long ago a member of the party assassi- 
nated the premier in an effort to convince the 
powers that be that a change should be made. 
Assassinations have also been frequent of late 
in India, where sedition has recently been rife. 
Murder, like rioting, is the argument of primi- 
tive intellects ; but the standards of the mining- 
camp seem to persist, however far removed a 
community may be from the pioneer state. 

Revolutionary parties are active in Portugal, 
plotting the dethronement of the King. Bul- 
garians have been fighting with Turks on the 
frontier in an effort to solve the insoluble prob- 
lem of the near East. In Greece the discontent 
of the army with the government has given rise 
to revolutionary activity, which may be fol- 
lowed by the abdication of the King. China is 
asserting its authority over Tibet by driving out 
the Dalai Lama on account of his resistance to 
the civil authorities. In France and in Spain the 
conflict between the church and the state is 
waging, and in Russia the revolutionists are 
plotting against the Tsar. 

These disturbances, although unusually nu- 
merous at the present time, are none of them of 
a character to create apprehension of serious 
civil or international war. Most of them rep- 
resent efforts, well- or ill-directed, to obtain a 
larger degree of popular liberty; and on the 
whole, the cause of popular liberty is advancing. 


* ¢ 


A RETREATING FOE. 
ARFARE against disease, a winning 
fight at many points of the long battle- 
line, nowhere progresses more hope- 
fully than where it faces that old enemy of the 
human race, consumption. A malady that was 


responsible for perhaps one-fifth of all deaths 
fifty years ago has lost much of its terror; its 
mortality is only a half, or even a third, of 
what it was, and is still declining. 

Most of this advantage has been gained 
through Doctor Koch’s great discovery of the 
tubercle-bacillus, and consequent improvement 
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in methods of combating the disease. But 
before the exact cause of consumption was 
known the beginnings of rational treatment 
had been made. One of the pioneers in the 
application of fresh air in unlimited dosage is 
Doctor Trudeau, whose quarter-century of 
practise among tubercular patients was recently 
celebrated at Saranac Lake. 

This man was himself a consumptive thirty- 
seven years ago. Believing in the vitalizing 
power of the open air, he went up into the 
North Woods, and there, living roughly and 
healthfully in—or rather out of—a rude camp, 
he made himself a well man. Then, in 1884, 
he opened a small, primitive sanitarium for 
the treatment of cases like his own. 

From that have grown, not only his own 
great establishment at Saranac Lake, but hun- 
dreds of sanitariums in all parts of the country, 
where similar methods of treatment are fol- 
lowed. 

To these sanitariums many a man who in the 
old days would have been abandoned to the 
grave owes his health and usefulness to-day. 
Moreover, they have taught the possibility of 
home treatment; also the facts that fresh air, 
as abundant and unpolluted as may be, is man’s 
best ally in the fight against tuberculosis, and 
that expensive journeys to arid or semitropical 
regions are by no means essential to a cure. 

No disease has in its time worn a more terri- 
fying aspect than consumption. But it is no 
longer ‘‘incurable.’’ It can be not only cured, 
but wiped out. Care, cleanliness and fresh air 
will do it. 

* © 


PROFESSIONAL SECRECY. 


SHORT time ago an eminent English 
barrister retired from active practise, and 
in some way the rumor spread that he 

was to publish a volume of reminiscences. 
This caused no end of consternation in the 
families of numerous wealthy and aristocratic 
clients, by whom he had been retained in cer- 
tain celebrated cases, and there was correspond- 
ingly great relief when he indignantly denied 
the rumor. He declared that he was to publish 
no such work, that he had kept no diary in the 
eases referred to, and that he had no intention 
of violating confidences reposed in him in his 
professional capacity. 

There was really little need of such a denial. 
The barrister was a man of high standing, and 
no reputable man in the law, in England or 
any other country, ever reveals what he learns 
in confidence from his clients. 

What is true of the law is also true of the 
other professions. Not only the relations of 
client and lawyer, but also those of patient and 
physician, and of parishioner and pastor, de- 
mand absolute confidence, and the knowledge 
of things which the world does not know and 
need not know. 

The old family doctor and the beloved clergy- 
man have unnumbered secrets locked in their 
bosoms, but their lips are forever sealed. Vio- 
lations of professional confidence are so rare that 
they may almost be said never to occur. Even 
the newspaper man has been known to keep 
back what would make the best ‘‘story,’’ be- 
cause he learned it in confidence. 

The law itself respects and encourages such 
confidence. The complete trust which is so 
often reposed in others, under such circum- 
stances, is one of the things which cements 
human society, and the splendid honor which 
considers a professional consultation as a sacred 
obligation teaches us not to lose faith in human 
nature. 

* @ «© 


pres every war there is a lingering trail of 
claims, national and individual, to be adjusted. 
The commission constituted by act of Congress 
in 1901 to sit upon the claims of American citizens 
arising out of the war with Spain has now practi- 
cally completed its work. More than five hundred 
cases were heard, involving the taking of an 
almost unprecedented amount of testimony in 
Cuba and at Madrid. The total of the claims pre- 
sented exceeded sixty-one million dollars, but the 
final awards are only about one and one-third mil- 
lions. This sum is paid to the successful claimants 
from the Treasury of the United States, although 
in all cases the grievance of the claimants, nearly 
all of whom lived in Cuba, was against the Spanish 
government. ati 
EGARDED from a purely scientific point of 
view, the hunting trip of Mr. Roosevelt and 
his son was one of the most successful ever 
known. The party secured about five hundred 
large mammals, the rarest and most important of 
which are the giant eland, the white rhinoceroses, 
the bongos and the sitatunga, a kind of antelope. 
Of some of these animals, the Roosevelt speci- 
mens are the first to be taken out of the country. 
The collection also includes many thousands of 
birds and small mammals, all of which, together 
with the larger animals, will go to the national 
museum, the Smithsonian Institution, in Wash- 
ington. oars 
T HAS been ascertained that a large proportion 
of the members of the new British House of 
Commons are college-bred. Nearly one-third of 
them received their education in either Cambridge 
or Oxford universities. As the Commons is largely 
filled with men of the leisure class, this is to be 
expected. The record in America is more start- 
ling, where members of Congress are business men 
or lawyers, who have had to make their own way. 
Fifty-nine of the Senators have had a college edu- 
cation, and about three-fifths of the members of 





























the House of Representatives went to college. 
Eight of the nine Representatives from Alabama, 
seven of the eight from Mississippi, and eight of 
the ten from Tennessee are college-bred ; whereas 
only three of the five from Connecticut went to 
college, and but eleven of the fourteen from Mas- 
sachusetts. Sixteen of the thirty-seven Represent- 
atives from New York, eight of the twenty-five 
from Illinois, and five of the eight from California 
have only a high school or academy education. 
Texas stands almost as high as Massachusetts 
in the percentage of college-bred Congressmen, 
and Georgia stands higher, with nine out of 


eleven. 
* © 


IN SMALL THINGS — LIBERTY. 


RS. TEMPLETON, after a day’s shopping, 

hurried into the car just before the starting 
of the train, and sat down with a sigh of relief. 
Her daughter, coming behind, remonstrated : 

“QO mother, the seats at the front are so much 
better; the bad air always goes to the back of the 
car.” 

“Very well, dear, I thought we were nearer our 
street if we left by the rear door.” After the train 
had started, Mrs. Templeton said: 

“Do you know, dear, you remind me of Aunt 
Hannah?” 

“Why, mother, how can you! Aunt Hannah, 
indeed! Why, she’s the most disagreeable — 
Don’t you remember when she visited us? She 
always took the longest road to the post-office, 
and she wouldn’t let us draw the couch in front of 
the fire, and I had to run away if I wanted to go 
without a hat —” 

“She is very kind-hearted; you know when you 
were ill she was very helpful.” 

“Yes, she was good then; but she made me 
drink my beef tea without salt and my lemonade 
without sugar. There isn’t the smallest thing she 
doesn’t have ideas about, and they are usually so 
foolish. Center Street is the shortest way to the 
post-office, and the couch is more artistic in front 
of the fire, and if everybody went without their—I 
mean her—hat we should be more healthy.” 

“Careful, dear, careful! You see you have some 
ideas, too.” 

“But mine are not so foolish.” 

“Not to you, of course. But this morning you 
insisted on taking the green car instead of the 
blue one, on our way to the dressmaker’s —” 

“But, mother, it was the better way —” 

“If I remember rightly, the conductor of the 
green car said it would have been better if we had 
taken the blue one. Then when we reached 
madam’s you demanded that she cut off the long 
sleeves and make them short and change the hooks 
and eyes, although both madam and I thought —” 

“But, mother, it was my gown.” 

“Quite true, dear, but I fear it would have been 
the same if it had been mine. Then when we went 
to lunch, you made the people at the small table 
by the window most uncomfortable by sitting 
there, because the air was better—there was a 
draft directly on the back of my neck. Then you 
ordered salad because it was good for us, though 
[never did like it. After lunch we walked a block 
to Smith’s because you heard their gloves were 
better than Jones’s, and we had to go to Jones’s, 
after all. And you insisted on my buying a green 
veil instead of a blue, though green makes me 
look ghastly —” 

“But green is more fashionable.” 

“Somehow I can’t help thinking of the days 
when Aunt Hannah and I were girls and went 
shopping together. Perhaps if I had been more 
decided then, Aunt Hannah would be less so now; 
and I certainly don’t want my dear daughter on my 
conscience. Really, these things are not impor- 
tant. It is a fallacy to think that there is only 
one right way to do a thing. In matters of prin- 
ciple, of course, we must stand firm; but to have 
ideas about every little thing and to insist upon 
carrying them out will make one as unlivable as 
Aunt Hannah, who has the best heart in the world, 
but who makes us all uncomfortable from morning 
till night.” 

After a moment the daughter asked: 

“Would you like to change your seat?” 

Mrs. Templeton laughed. ‘Oh, no, dear, since 
we get out at the next station.” 


* ¢ 


A STORY - HOUR. 


NTIL the snow-plow and the extra engine 

should come, the passengers of the stalled 
train, whose heating apparatus had somehow gone 
wrong, took refuge in an abandoned farmhouse by 
the trackside and kindled a fire upon its desolate 
hearth, round which they gathered, shivering and 
disgusted. There were children among them, and 
the youngest began to cry. 

“Great Scott!” protested a drummer, despair- 
ingly. “Ifthe kids are going to yowl, it will cap 
the climax.” 

“Oh, no,” responded a nice girl, who somehow 
looked like a teacher. “They wouldn’t think of 
such a thing. Why, they’re all big except this 
midget.” She smiled on the youngsters invitingly, 
and suggested in an alluring whisper, “‘Let’s tell 
stories.” 

In a moment the whimpering tot was cuddled in 
her lap, the other children close at her knees, and 
she began in a low voice, ‘“‘Once upon a time —” 

“I say!” protested the drummer again. *‘‘Don’t 
you think we all need being soothed and enter- 
tained? I move the lady be requested to speak 
louder.” 

There was a laughing assent, and the girl, flush- 
ing a little, hesitated, then raised her voice, and 
began again. 

The two college professors exchanged a glance 
of Surprise after the first few words, and’ looked 
curiously round the listening circle. The children, 
the drummer, a comfortable business man or two, 
2 New England spinster, a Western matron and 
grandmother, a Greek fruit merchant and his wife, 
«0 Irish brakeman, a Russian Jewish junk-dealer 
—Would the classic story interest them all? They 
feared the nice girl could not hold her audience. 

“Ah-h-h!” The Greek had caught a name— 


“Odysseus!” He smiled a flashing smile of tri- 
ulnph, and the nice girl smiled back. “I know zat 








story. It is of my contree. 
he cried, proudly. 

Outside, the blizzard howled ; the uncertain fire 
but tempered the snow-laden gusts that drove 
through cracked panes and unstopped knot-holes ; 
dusk gathered in the shadowy corners, and the 
story went on. Only the Russian Jew did not 
listen, for he could not understand; but he kept 
his deep, patient eyes fixed steadily upon the in- 


It is ze great story!” 


tent, illumined face of his little daughter, who did, | 
and who went to school, and was learning to be an | 


American. The story was nearing its end. 

“The grand baste—och, the grand baste he was!” 
muttered the brakeman, compassionately. The 
girl had told how Odysseus’s old dog recognized 
his changed, long-wandering master, and died 
licking his feet. A few minutes later the junk- 
man’s daughter and an immaculate little Boston 


boy from Beacon Street gripped hands suddenly in | 
their excitement, and laughed joyously aloud in | 


exultation at the defeat of Penelope’s intrusive 
suitors. 

“Look at the faces! Just look at the faces!” 
whispered one professor to the other. ‘It’s new 
light on the genius of Homer!” 

“And the American schoolma’am!” the other 
whispered back. 

“Track clear! train ready! all aboard!” shouted 
the conductor from the doorway. The story-hour 
was over. 

*® ¢ 


LONG-DISTANCE INFORMATION. 


HE old saying that “A rolling stone gathers no 

moss” may be applied to the brain as well as 
to the body. It may be advantageous to know the 
courses of the stars, but of what practical value is 
such information if the common things of one’s 
individual region remain unstudied? Mark Twain 
says, ‘‘It is bad to get into a rut, but it is worse to 
wabble all over the road.” Such truth is borne 
home to the reader of 8S. Baring-Gould’s experi- 
ence, told in “A Book of the West.” The author 
was with an inspector who was examining the 
schools of Devonshire. 


“What form is that?” asked the inspector. 
*Dodecahedron, sir,” replied the children. 
“And that?” 

“Tsosceles gs = ool 

“What is the highest peak in Africa?” 

“Kilimanjaro.” 

“What is its height?” 

“Twenty thousand feet.” 

“What rivers drain Siberia?” 

“Obi, Yenesei, Lena.” 

Here I asked permission to ask a few questions. 
On my way to the school I had plucked a little 
bunch of speedwell. 

“Would you mind inquiring of the children its 
name?” I asked. 

Not a child knew. 

ye at is the river which flows through the 
va - aa 

Not a child knew. 

“What is the name of the highest peak of Dart- 
moor which ta see yonder?” 

Not a child knew. 

The children acquired many new words which 
they mispronounced and did not understand, but 
which they liked to use. 

“Isn’t it hot?” said one pupil. 
tions be running all over me.” 

“Aye,” was the reply. 
I be breaking out wi’ presbyterians.’ 


“The preposi- 


“But = be no scollard. 


* ¢ 


NO STATED HOURS. 


HE city boarder looked with superfluous pity 

at the son of the proprietress of Maple Hill 
Farm. “You poor boy,” she said, coming upon 
him, hoe in hand, on his way down the hot road, 
“do you mean to say you have to hoe potatoes in 
this heat? How long will you have to work?” 

“Well, I can’t exactly tell how many hours, 
ma’am,” said the boy, “but ‘twill be just an after- 
noon’s work.” 

“Then you must know how long that will be,” 
said the lady, who was a person given to suspecting 
others of evading the truth. 

“No, ma’am, I don’t,” asserted the boy, as he 
moved away. “She said tome, ‘Dave, when you’ve 
got the potatoes all hoed you’ll have done your 
afternoon’s work.’ That’s all she said, and it’s all 

know, ma’am.” 

* ¢ 


HUXLEY KNEW IT. 


UXLEY, the brilliant English scientist and 
man of letters, was unusually quick and 
subtle at repartee. Once while dining with 
Herbert Spencer and another friend at the Athe- 
nzum, the conversation flagging, Spencer re- 
marked: 
‘ Mo - would little think it, but I once wrote a 
ragedy.” 
uxley answered promptly, “‘I know the catas- 
trophe.’ 
Spencer declared it was impossible, for he had 
never spoken about it before then. Huxley in- 
sisted, and Spencer asked what it was. Huxley 


replied : 
“A beautiful theory, killed by a nasty, ugly little 
fact!” 
* ¢ 


CLEARLY SHOWN. 


STORY is told of a simple and devout Meth- 

odist minister who was not sufficiently elo- 
quent or businesslike to be approved by the 
presiding elder. 


Through the influence of the elder he felt sure 
he was appointed to a small and widely scattered 


settlement where there was much hard work, and 
the results were necessarily meager. 
One day he was commenting sadly on the nar- 


rowness of his opportunities to a friend, who said 
gravely that he ought to pray for light that he 
might see the hand of the Lord in his appointment. 

“T have, brother,” he answered, “again and 
again. But so far,” he added, with a whimsical 
smile, “I’ve only had light enough to see the inter- 
fering hand of Elder Brown.” 


* ¢ 


THE BETTER WAY. 


HROUGH the good offices of a powerful Amer- 

ican residing in Paris, an ambitious young girl 
from our West obtained an audience with the late 
Constant Coquelin of the Comédie Frangaise, who 
graciously consented to hear her recite. 

After listening to a classic or two, the great 
French actor went up to the young aspirant for 
histrionic honors and placed his hand on her head, 
as in benediction. 

. “My dear child,” said he, “marry soon. Good- 

y. 





SKINS ON FIRE WITH ECZEMA 
Instantly Relieved by a Single 
Application of Cuticura 
Ointment, 

The great Skin Cure, preceded by a warm bath with 
Cuticura Soap. This treatment, when followed in the 


severer forms with mild doses of Cuticura Resolvent | 


Pills, affords instant relief, permits rest and sleep, and 
points to a speedy cure in the most torturing and dis- 
figuring of itching, burning and scaly humors, eczemas, 
rashes and inflammations, from infancy to age. A 
single set (costing $1.00) is often sufficient to cure. [ Adv. 








Stamp Album with 538 Genuine Stamps, incl. 
Rhodesia, Congo (tiger), China (dragon), Tasmania 
(landscape), Jamaica (waterfalls) ,etc.,10¢. 100 dif. Jap., 
N. Zld., etc., Be. list, coupons, etc., Free! We 
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MAKES BUTTER 
in 1 MINUTE 


THE TURN-A-MINIT 
CHURN makes the 
sweetest, purest, best 
butter you ever tasted, 
in one minute, from 
sweet or sour cream. 


It makes fresh 
butter — butter 
seasoned as you like it 
—not preserved for 
months in salt, but 
absolutely pure— 
and at a saving of 10 
to 15 cents per pound. 
One quart cream makes 
about one pound of 
butter. 


Moreover, you can have whipped cream in 
20 seconds; mayonnaise dressing in 30 
seconds ; soufflé, icings, beaten eggs, light 
batter in a few turns of the handle. 

Built with integrity, upon a new principle 
—of solid removable parts that can be 
thoroughly cleansed. The only sanitary 
churn. The porcelain dasher and the rib 
inside the jar are only two of the many 
valuable features which distinguish it 
from any other churn on the market. 
They give the one-minute speed. 
You need it—every housekeeper does—for 
convenience, health and economy. 

Quart size $2.50, delivered anywhere. 
Gallon size (jar of porcelain instead of 
glass) $7.50. Prices of larger sizes on 
application. 

Attractive terms to agents. 

Send a postal for descriptive booklet. 


THE TURN-A-MINIT CHURN CO. 















282 Metropolitan Tower, New York City. 
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WoMAN’S HOME COMPANION Pattern No. 1219. 
Cut for 32-36 and 40 inch bust measures. Serpen- 
tine Crépe Style No. 51, made in Pink on Blue, 
Pearl on Pink, Pink on Red, Blue on Navy, Lav- 
ender on Gray and Heliotrope on Black Grounds. 


Soha 


is not only the best fabric made for 
Kimonos, Dressing Sacques, etc., but 
also makes very satisfactory waists 
and simple dresses for home and 


Outdoor Wear 


Its beautiful patterns, its delicate 
plain shades, its permanent crinkle, 
and the fact that moisture improves 
rather than injures “Serpentine Crépe” 
make it unsurpassed by any similar 
fabric for late spring and summer wear. 

Ask your retailer for ‘Serpentine Crépe."’ 

If he has not the patterns or colorings 

you desire, he can easily get them for you. 

If you have difficulty in supplying your 

wants send to us for Free Sample Book and 

list of dealers handling Serpentine Crépe. 


PACIFIC MILLS 


BOSTON, MASS. 






































24 FOLDING POCKET 


BROWNIE 


Here is a new member of the Brownie family, 
which gives a picture of that highly popular size, 
2% x 4¥%,in a folding pocket camera, at the extremely 
modest price of $7.00. The illustration above not only 
shows the camera itself, but designates also the exact 
size of the picture it makes. 

The 2A Folding Pocket Brownie loads in daylight 
with Kodak film cartridges, has our pocket automatic 
shutter, meniscus achromatic lens, automatic focus- 
ing lock, reversible finder for horizontal or vertical 
views, two tripod sockets, and is in every respect a 
well made and well finished little camera. 


Now on Sale by all Kodak Dealers. 


Catalogue of Kodaks and Brownies free at the dealers or by mail, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N.Y., The Kodak City. 


Price $7.00. 
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HE leaves that blench at winter’s kiss, 
The cold and silent chrysalis, 

The falling star, the quenching coal, 

Are poems of the parting soul. 






But mortals crave in nature’s text, 

Beyond death’s emblems, something next— 
Some sweet ulterior message told 

Of lovelier beauty than the old. 


O flowerless plant on yonder bank, 

Your foliage is your wreath of rank 
That, withering, beckons from your tomb 
A second life to bud and bloom. 


Half-perfect creature! Who can bribe 
The hope of your biennial tribe 

To waste in one December snow 
When waiting ripeness bids you grow? 


Nay, what can mean the wondrous germ 
That saves an herb its twofold term 

* But in the realm of sprout and blade 
A double lifetime marks its grade? 


And shall earth’s highest being know 
In death one privilege below 

The clover in its pampered mold 

Or mullein on the sandy wold? 


He lies unfinished in his sleep 

To wait his bloom while seasons sweep 
Their circle to a grander goal, 

The perfect summer of his soul. 


“All flesh is grass,” but naught can thrust 
Its noblest breed to endless dust, 

Nor, envious, silence or disguise 

The Voice that bids God’s image rise. 


¢ ¢ 


ONE OF THE CASES. 


" UT why should there be 
any need of religion in 
% “ it?’? asked Lois, who 


had recently returned from 
college. ‘‘It seems to me that 
if we have ethics, religion is 
superfluous. ’’ 

Her pastor was troubled, but not discouraged. 
He knew that Lois was a good girl, and that 
a little experience would help her. 

‘‘T hope you have come back ready for some 
good work,’’ he said to her. 

**Yes, anything ethical; but I am not ready 
for anything distinctively religious.’’ 

‘*You would do a little visiting among the 
poor and neglected ?’’ 

‘Yes, that is just what I would like to do.’”’ 

‘‘Very well,’’ said the minister. ‘I shall 
feel free to call on you.’’ 

He called on her before long, and sent her 
to a hovel near the mills. The girl had never 
been in such a place. She had read of houses 
‘unfit for human habitation.’’ It was a phrase 
that had an official sound, and it occurred to 
her at once when she saw the ramshackle build- 





ing; but the tenement which she entered under | tha! 


the front steps was worse than her imagination 
had ever pictured, and every sense revolted at 
the sight and smell within. And on a poor 
bed lay a girl a little younger than herself. 

‘‘What do you want?’’ demanded the girl, a 
little sharply. 

Lois summoned all her tact, and answered 
brightly, ‘‘Doctor Bush told me of you, and 
said you were sick, and got lonely sometimes. 
He asked me to call, and I came to see if there 
is something I can do for you.’’ 

The sick girl gave her a look that took her 
in from the feather on her hat to the patent- 
leather tips on her shoes, and asked: 

‘‘What can you do for me? Can you mend 
my broken back? Can you stop my father 
from drinking? Can you give back my mother’s 
wasted, terrible years? What can you do for 
me? See! I tried to kill myself, but it hurt 
so I lost courage to die that way.’’ 

She bared her bosom, and Lois saw with 
horror a wound made with a knife. 

‘‘How can any one bear to live who has 
courage to die?’’ demanded the girl. ‘My 
father would be kind if he could let drink 
alone; he threw me down-stairs and broke 
my spine. I’ve just got to lie here and die by 
inches. And mother goes out and washes, and 
has neither strength nor heart to keep the place 
clean. And up-stairs is the worst dive in town. 
Every night I shudder at the things I hear 
above me. What can you do to help me?’’ 

What could she do? Lois was silent, but she 
reached over and took the girl’s hand and held 
it. 

The girl began to sob. 

“If there was any hope anywhere it would 
be different,’’ she said. ‘‘Doctor Bush came 
here the other day, and he said God cared, and 
that it would help if I trusted Him. Do you 
think it would ?’’ 

‘*]—I—I think perhaps it might,’’ said Lois. 

‘Do you know?” asked the girl, and looked 
straight into the eyes of the visitor as she spoke. 





“T think it would,’’ said Lois. ‘‘I believe 
if I were you, I’d ask Him.’’ . 

‘‘T’ve tried, but it don’t seem to do much 
good. And yet I somehow wish I could. Will 
you ask Him for me?’’ 

For a moment Lois hesitated. On one side 
were her doubts, and on the other this poor 
girl’s need. The girl watched her, and partly 
followed her mind. 

‘You don’t really think He can help, do 
you?’’ she asked. ‘‘You don’t really believe 
He cares?”’ 

“Oh, yes, I do believe it! I’m sure He 
cares !’’ cried Lois. 

In a moment she was on her knees, sobbing 
out a prayer, her arms clasping the poor 
neglected girl. 

The story must be shortened. New light 
came to the hovel that day. Before many days 
Lois and the minister managed to get the 
family moved to a better place. The mother 
came to new hope, and in time it affected the 
father also. In the few painful months that 
the young girl lived she saw her father a 
reformed man and her mother’s face lighted 
with new hope. And one day the death angel 
came, and the sick girl was sick no longer. 

A few days after the funeral Lois put the 
question straight to her minister: ‘Doctor 
Bush, why did you send me to that place?’’ 

“T sent you,’’ said he, ‘‘because it was the 
first case that came to me after my talk with 
you that was at all in the line of what you 
offered to do.’’ 

Then, after a minute’s silence, he added, 
‘*And I thought it possible you would discover 
that there are cases that really need religion as 
well as ethics.”’ 

* @ 


HOW A FASHION AROSE. 


T THE end of the year 1781 Léonard, hair- 
A dresser to Queen Marie Antoinette, was 
confronted by an alarming situation: her 
majesty’s hair was falling out, and with the fulfil- 
ment of this dread event would fall his credit. But 
with his native “Gascon quickness”—as Léonard 
puts it in his “Recollections,” which were trans- 
lated by M. E. Jules Méras—he proceeded to save 
his reputation. 


“Madame,” said he one day to the queen, when 
he saw that the fall of her hair was imminent, ‘‘the 
high head-dress is becoming very common; it is 
long since the bow has taken possession of 
it, and now it is the turn of the common people.” 

“Good gracious, Léonard, what are you telling 
me? Doyouknowit grieves me to hear it? Those 
head-dresses were so ming to me!” 

“And what head-iress would not become your 
majesty? ... I have carefully thought over a 
total revolution in your majesty’s headdress. I 
have even had your portrait drawn with the new 
arrangement I have in view; and, as I expected, 
my august sovereign, by adopting my innovation, 
would be made younger by six or seven years.” 

“Doyou meanit, Léonard? The head-dress you 
have in mind would make me look ——, 

“I do not see what your majesty could gain in 
that; for many women of the court would take on 
years to resemble the Queen of France.” 

“Oh, I do not deceive myself, Léonard. I shall 
soon twenty-seven, and at that age a style 
which La one look younger is always favorably 

ved. 

“Well, madame,” Léonard continued quickly, 
while placing. a miniature before her majesty’s 
eyes, “see s portrait; it is a striking resem- 

+s Ss your majesty, but ten years 
y r. 

* do I see! The hair cut a few inches 

head?” 

“Yes, madame, it will be, if you are pleased to 
consent to it, a a Venfant, and you will see 
it taken up with as much enthusiasm as all those 

have created for your majesty.” 

“You are righ . ; it is charming! In 
truth, I am but eighteen with my hair dressed like 

t.... But to sacrifice my beautiful hair!” 

“Your ray Ay have the satisfaction of 
seeing all the s of the court, all the ladies of 
France, sacrifice theirs.” 

“ween the style changes?” 

= would dare to adopt a new one without 
your ma having first set the example? 
some ambitious hair<iresser amidst the myped of 
weaklings which swarm in Paris should dare 
unde e such a change, I would have him re- 
duced to atoms by the Journal des Dames; he 
would be a ruined man.” 

“But I i my hair bed much,” said the 
age with an air of hesitation, still looking at 
the portrait.... “Yet I am dying to have my 
hair dressed @ l'enfant.” 

“Well, madame, since I have been so fortunate 
as to find a style which pleases your majesty, I 
must tell you all. For the past two weeks all my 
waking hours have been devoted to the service 
of my sovereign, in the attempt to make an agree- 
able thing of an imperative necessity.” 

“What do Joat mean, Léonard ?” 

“Your majesty was me ~ a little while ago 
that she prized her hair, and I can easily under- 
stand it; but, unfortunately, her hair does not 

rize her. Before fifteen days it will have entirely 

allen out if, this very day, we do not apply the 
infallible remedy—the scissors.” 

‘‘What’s that you say?” exclaimed the queen, 
with veritable ht. 

“The least painful of truths, madame, since 
what I propose to your majesty, while forestalling 
a great misfortune, is entirely to her taste.” 

‘Come, Léonard, no more deliberation; cut it; 
but do not cut it too short.” 

“Just enough, madame, to give back to the roots 
of the hair the vigor it was beginning to lose.” 

The queen’s beautiful hair fell er Léonard’s 
regenerating scissors, and two weeks afterward 
all the ladies of the court had their hair dressed 4 
Venfant. 

Let no one say there is no diplomacy outside the 
king’s cabinet; it is at the bottom of all human 
combinations. 


LOST AND FOUND. 


T WAS somewhere near the Reptile House that 

the Bensons, spending the afternoon in the 

Bronx Zodlogical Park, missed their little 
Joey. After that, for two anxious hours, they 
scoured the park—big brothers and sisters, Joey’s 
Uncle Ned, and Mr. Benson, too, whenever he 
dared leave the distracted mother. 

“Tf he’s not drowned or kidnaped or devoured 
by animals, the shock will kill him— separated 
from us all! Joey, my —” and then Mrs. 
Benson became incoherent. 

Indeed, the thought of the agony the four-year- 
old child must be enduring was harrowing. Of 





course, everybody not actually in hysterics ex- 
vected the child would be found; but even Uncle 
Ned was disturbed at the picture of that tender 
little fellow, alone in all these acres of park, lost 
from all his relatives. 

wf on the strength of a rumor that a “lost 
yark, Uncle Ned hurried there. He found little 
d To the most pathetic of all réles, that of the 
Lost Child. ; 

“Where you been all the time?” asked Joey, 
when finally he recognized the existence of his 
uncle. Seated comfortably on the knee of a big 

liceman, Joey was busy with a plump banana. 

wo more big, blue-coa: men, just recovering 
from roars of laughter at some remark of the 
Lost Child, stood ready with more bananas and 


candy. 

" What did you get losted for, you ’n’ mama ’n’ 
everybody?” demanded Joey, reaching for candy, 
and kind {prem time for one mildly be gm | 
glance at his relative. “If you hadn’t got lost 
*way f’om me, I’d ’a’ brought you here wiv me, 
where all the p’licemans live.” 
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Se AME and date appear— 5 
taf And a note & 
oe Some one entered here, he 
As he wrote. 
Records were but scant 
In that age, 
+, And they lie aslant igs 
“e On the page. ye 
a: Very brief they be— Ls 
Quaint indeed ; 
Yet it touches me, 
As I read,— 
How, when I was born, 
Two felt thus: 


x5 


“God’s best gift, this morn, 
Came to us.” 


Could his heart or hers 
(Now at rest) 

Have foretold what stirs 
In my breast? 


Glad or sad my lot— 
Nay, who cares? 
For that day was not 
Mine, but theirs. 
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HUNTING SOUVENIRS. 
Me books about children come, and then 
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disappear to make way for others, but the 

stories of Louisa M. Alcott are still as 
popular as when they were first written. Natu- 
rally, therefore, the house that she once lived in 
at Concord is never omitted from the route of the 
tourists who are constantly flocking to that his- 
toric and literary center. Admiration for the 
author and desire for souvenirs of her past home 
manifest themselves in many curious ways, as the 
relatives of Miss Alcott who still live there have 
frequent opportunity to observe. 


One day in early summer one of the present 
dwellers in the interesting old house happened to 
lance out of the window, and saw a little group of 
ree middle-aged women gazin over the fence. 
This was nothing unusual; but women seemed 
to be in animated discussion, and presently one of 
them, evidently a bolder spirit the others, 
opened the gate and stepped boldly in on the lawn. 
er companions followed, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion. In a little while the watcher saw them all 
down on their hands and knees, crawling about 
anxiously, and every now and then making frantic 
grabs at something in the grass. : 
Accustomed though he was to the vagaries of 
tourists, this performance puzzled the observer. 
He became more and more curious, especially 
when one of the visitors made an extra frantic 
grab at the grass, captured some invisible object. 
and put it carefully in her handkerchief. He put 
on his hat and made his way toward them over the 
soft lawn. 
, « ag you lost something?” he inquired, po- 





itely. 

The three looked up. They were frankly tres- 
poomne, and evidently disconcerted at being dis- 
covered. But the bolder spirit answered: 

“You don’t mind if we take a few of these grass- 
hoppers, do you?” 

“Not at all,” replied the householder. “But— 
may 1 ask—what in the world are you going to 
do with ’em?”’ 

The three went back to the exploration of the 
short grass. 

“Souvenirs,” said the bolder spirit, over her 
shoulder. ‘When we get home we’ll put them 
a, rs in a bottle, and folks will be mighty 
nterested and pleased to know that they came 
off’n Louisa M. Alcott’s lawn.” 


* ¢ 


THE WESTERN RESERVE. 


NY one who has been much in the Rockies 
A is well aware of the fact that it is there 
regarded as highly improper to ask personal 
questions. Each man may vouchsafe whatever 
information he pleases about himself, but be that 
much or little, no questions will be asked as to his 
antecedents, plans, or anything that is his. Some- 
times this commendable practise works out rather 
curiously. 


Mr. Melville, who has lived in remote parts of 
the Rockies for forty years, has a son who is a 
good deal of a nomad, and who has led nearly 
every kind of life there is to be found within or 
without the confines of civilization, west of the 
Missouri. 

One day the father received a letter from his 
long-absent son, announcing an early return, and 
intimating that he had lately married, and would 
shortly ensconce his bride beneath the parental 
rooftree. 

This news was not altogether pleasing to the 
home folks, for the aforesaid rooftree sheltered a 
log cabin of but two rooms. 

n due season the prodigal arrived, alone, and 
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was made welcome. He volunteered nothing as 
to the partner of his joys and sorrows, and for 
some days nothing was said on the subject. 
Finally, the old man’s _—— curiosity got the 
better of the ‘unwritten law.” ; 

“Bring anybody with ye?” he cautiously ven- 


been carried to the station-house in the | tured 


“Nope,” was the reply, and there the conversa- 
tion ended. To this day, the fond parents have no 
idea what became of the bride. 


A BATTLE ROYAL. 


VERY reader of Kipling recalls the famous 
E story of the fight between the mongoos and 

the cobra. An exciting account of another 
such contest is given by a writer in the Ceylon 
Times. When the mongoos first caught sight of 
the cobra, it quietly smelled of the snake’s tail and 
then hung round, awaiting events with curiosity. 
But it had not long to wait, for the cobra spread 
its hood, hissed out its angry warning, and pre- 
pared to strike from its coil. 


Now began a most interesting and deadly battle 
—of feint and counter-feint by the mongoos and 
strike and lightning-like recovery by its adversary, 
which was also on the defensive, all the time 
ee the opportunity to get in its properly 
aim: 5 
Time after time the mongeos squirmed slowly 
up to within reach of those terrible fangs—belly 
on ——s every gray hair of its body erect 
with anger and excitement, its eyes glaring from 
its head. which, by the way, he invariably held 
sidewise during this approach and attack. 

The moment the cobra struck, in a flash back 
sprang the mongoos, and although often it ap- 
} na impossible that it could have esca the 

readed fangs, not a scratch harmed it. There it 
would be again, wearing the cobra out and press- 
in ee advantage inch by inch. 

t last, with a ae and a sharp cry, the pluck 
little beast flew in, dodged the strike, and seiz 
the snake behind the head, never for a moment 
getting under its mouth. Right at the nape of the 
neck and head it serunched with a loud crackin 
sound. The egos and twisting and turning 0’ 
the cobra availed nothing. Again and again the 
mongoos returned to the now writhing reptile and 
bit its head and body until it lay dying. 

Finally the mongoos ate three or four inches of 
its mortal foe, ay avoiding the fangs and 

oison glands. These I picked up by a stick and 

ound broken, with the venom sacks attached. 

Contrary to popular belief, I am of opinion that 
the mongoos is not immune from snake poison 
else why should the creature so particularly avoid 
being bitten? It is only by its marvelous activity 
that it escapes the spring and darting strike of its 
deadly enemy, the cobra-de-capello. 


* @¢ 


AN UNROMANTIC WEDDING. 


S AN example of devotion to family tradition, 
A the recent experience of a Californian with 
her singularly conscientious Chinese serv- 
ant is worthy of record. Mrs. Harmon lives on a 
large estate out of Los Angeles. For some years 
she had been‘able to conduct her large establish- 
ment to her real satisfaction, largely because. of 
the competence of a faithful Chinese cook, who, 
in effect, managed the domestic side of her life. 
But after six or seven years of ideal service, Sam 
came to Mrs. Harmon wearing a look of deep sad- 
ness. 


“Sam ee up job,” he announced, solemnly. 

“What!” exclaimed his — employer. 
The loss of an orange-crop might be endured, but 
the loss of Sam was irre ble. 

“Got to go,” reiterated Sam, 

“Is there anything wrong, Sam?” she asked, 
anxiously. 

“No, missee. Got go back China.” 

“To China? What for?” 

“Getee marry,” replied Sam, laconically, but 
with po geese delight. 

“Married! You never told me you were en- 
gaged, Sam. I hope she is nice —” 

“Never see her, missee. My mother she makee 
choosee. In my family always oldest brother 
must getee marry fifst. Other brother, he no 
getee marry till oldest. My brother he wantee 
getee marry. Got go back and getee marry first, 
you savvy. 

No persuasion, either financial or moral, could 
deter Sam from this sacrifice. Family tradition 
had fixed his marriage to some unknown person, 
whether or no, and back he must go to China, 
stolidly miserable but firm in meeting the inevi- 
table. It was only about a week before the time 
of departure that the cloud revealed a silver lining. 
“Comee back in year,” said Sam, thoughtfully. 

“But, Sam, can your wife work here, too?’ 

“Don’t wantee wife in Ulited States.” 

“But what will you do with her?” asked Mrs. 
Harmon. 

“Leavee at homee,” said Sam, with decision. 
“Me marry. Then brother marry. Then me 
comee back, workee.” 


* © 


DID HE TIP THE WAITER? 


AITERS do not like the man who tears a 

W bill in halves and gives half of it to the 

man who serves him, with the promise 

that he shall have the other half if he gives satis- 

faction. A veteran waiter describes to a writer in 

the New York Sun an experience with a man who 
resorted to this device. 


“1 took pains to serve him poorly, to show him 
that I did not care for his money.” said the waiter. 
“T was so careless that when he was leaving he 
refused me the other half. I was sure he was a 
miser, anyhow. 

“TI pointed out to him that the piece he had was 
no good to him as it was, and offered to buy it from 
him for two dollars. 

“He thought deeply a minute and declined. 

“Then I offered to sell him my half for three 
dollars. Somehow or other this appealed to him, 
and he bought it and seemed happy. 

“T’ll bet he hasn’t "= YX guring out yet 
whether he won or lost. e thing he’s sure of, 
he didn’t tip the waiter.” 


* 


EXPERT OPINION. 


-JHAT is the use of a child’s going to 
school to learn mere grammar? Such 
evidently is the opinion of the mother of 

a girl whose teacher instructed her to purchase a 
book on that subject. According to a writer in 
the Burr Oak Herald, Lulu came back the next 
day with this explanatory letter: 

I do not desire for Lulu shall ingage in gram- 
mar, as I prefer her ingage in yuseful studies, and 
can learn her how to spoke and write properly 
myself. I have went through two grammars, and 
I can’t say as they did me no good, I prefer her 
ingage in german and drawing and vocal music 
on the piano. 
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What do | see just peeping through? 
Crocuses yellow, white and blue! 

Up above in a leafless tree 

A little bluebird sings to me: 

“Don’t you know when I’m on the wing 
What to expect? The happy spring!” 
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BY E. W. F. 


ARLY one fine, bright morning 
FE just as Jimmie Bailey was 
starting for school, he heard a 
sweet, clear whistle from the tall elm- 
tree in front of his house. At first he 
thought it was one of the other boys, 
who had climbed up there and hidden 
to fool him; but the tree was so big 
that no one could climb it without a 
ladder. ‘Then the whistle came again, 
and there was a flash of something 
bright, like flame, and he saw that it 
was a beautiful bird that had made the 
call. 

That afternoon he went out under 
the tree again. In a little while the 
bird came, carrying a long string in 
its bill. Its mate was with it this 
time, and Jimmie saw that they had 
begun to build a nest away out on the 
tip end of a swaying twig. The bird 
that made the sweet whistling call was 
of a beautiful bright orange color, with 
wings of jet-black, but its mate was 
dressed in a suit of yellowish brown, 
that Jimmie thought was not nearly so 
pretty. 

It was a wonderful nest that they 
were building—a perfect little basket, 
or bag, of string and horsehair and lint 
and bits of bright-colored yarn; and it 
was so hung to the end of the twig that 
every breeze swayed and rocked it back 
and forth. At the same time, it was so 
far out from the trunk of the tree that 
no man or boy, even if he climbed the 
tree, could reach it, nor could even a 
cat get at the young birds. 

The work of building the nest went on for 
three or four days, and then all at once it 
stopped. The mother bird—in her yellowish- 
brown suit—was about the tree, and seemed 
frightened. She flew about and back and forth, 
but did not work at the nest; and the father 
bird, in his coat of orange and black, was 
nowhere to be seen. 

On Saturday afternoon Jimmie was looking 
out of the window, when he saw three or four 
other boys under a big maple-tree farther down 
the street. All of them had sling-shots, and 
seemed to be shooting little stones at something 
up in the tree. 

After watehing them a while, Jimmie got 
his own sling-shot and went out. 

‘What are you shooting at?’’ he said. 

“‘There is a bird up there, and we are trying 
to kill it. It has got caught and can’t get 
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DAFFODOWNDILLY. 


BY MARY WILDER PEASE. 


OUR pretty gown of yellow hue, 
Dear little garden fairy, 

I’m sure is much too thin for you, 
It’s made so light and airy. 

Why did you leave your winter furs— 
You knew the winds were chilly — 

y/\ May Pussy-Willow lend you hers, 

Dear little Daffodilly? 


THE MESSENGER. 


BY E. L. THOMPSON. 


ITTLE brown bed, your coverlid white 
\ Melted away in the rain last night. 
) 





JIMMIE’S BIRDS. 
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away, and it will starve 
to death. Johnnie Rey- 
nolds saw it there three 
days ago.”’ 

Jimmie looked where 
the other boys pointed, 
and there, hanging head 
down from a limb, was 
his beautiful black-and- 
orange bird. It seemed 
to be tied by one leg. Its 
wings were stretched out, 
as if it were too tired to 
hold them up, and as it 
spun slowly round in the 
soft breeze, it fluttered 
feebly once or twice. 

‘‘Hold on, boys! 














Don’t shoot again! 
Don’t kill him! He is 
building a nest in the big 
elm in front of my house. 
I have been watching him for most a week. 
Let’s get the big ladder from my yard, and 
one of us go up and set him free.’’ 

This the boys decided to do. The four of 
them together could just carry the ladder out 
to the tree, but it was too heavy for them to 
raise. They did not know what to do then, 
but a man came along, and they told him about 
it, and he put up the ladder and held it while 
Jimmie went up. 

It was a long, hard climb, even after he had 
gone clear to the top of the ladder; but Jimmie 
kept bravely on until he could just reach out 
and untwist the string that held the bird’s leg. 
The poor thing was too weak even to cry out, 
but just lay still in Jimmie’s hand until he 
climbed back to the ladder, and so down to the 
ground. 

The string was twisted round and round the 
bird’s leg, so that it took some time to unwind 
it and get it off. The bird must have been 
carrying it to its nest, when one end caught in 
the maple-tree and the other end wound round 
its leg. Then the harder it struggled and the 
more it spun round, the firmer it was held. 

When the bird was at last free it lay still a 
moment on Jimmie’s hand, and then fluttered 
away, up into the elm. That evening Jimmie 
saw both the mother and the father bird to- 
gether, and the next morning they were at 
work again at the nest, and by midsummer a 
happy little family of four young Baltimore 
orioles were swinging in the cozy little basket. 
Jimmie calls them his birds, and everybody who 





knows thinks he has a good right to do so. 





TEDDY’S EASTER EGGS. 


BY EUDORA S. BUMSTEAD. 


ED tried to find some new way for every- 

thing he did. He had been known to put 

on his jacket wrong side out ‘‘just for a 
change.’? And when he tripped on the front 
Steps and struck the walk double-quick, Uncle 
Tom cried, ‘Ted, is that a new way to come 
down-stairs 2?” 

So it was not strange that when he happened 
to think of Easter, one day early in March, he 
went to mother to ask if she could not find 
Some new way to fix his Easter eggs that year. 

‘Por,’’ said he, “I’ve had them dyed and I’ve 
had them painted, and fixed with gilt and tinsel 


and most every way. Don’t you suppose there’s 
Sole other way to do them just for this once?’’ | picked up a bushel basket of nice dry chips. 





Mother thought a minute, and said she 
believed she knew a plan that would just suit 
him. It would be a good deal of work, she 
said, but she would not mind that for a boy 
who was always ready to bring in wood, and 
nearly always remembered to wipe his feet 
when it was snowy. Here Ted looked at his 
muddy toes, and made up his mind to be very 
careful in the future, while mother went on to 
explain that she would begin right away, and 
employ an assistant who would give her whole 
time to it until Easter. Ted opened his eyes 
pretty wide at that; and within half an hour 
he had filled the big wood-box heaping full and 








AN EASTER RABBIT. 


Ted was rather surprised in the next three | 


weeks that he did not see anything of mother’s 
assistant. But he knew she would do whatever 
she promised, so he carried a great deal of 
wood and wiped his feet very clean, and asked 
no questions. 

On Easter morning he began to hunt for his 
eggs as usual. He looked all over the house, 
and finally went to the wood-shed. 


from the box. 


what it meant. There was his Easter surprise! 


There he | 
found mother bending over a box, and he heard | 
a little twitter and chir-r-r that seemed to come | 
As soon as he noticed that, he | 
forgot his eggs for a minute, and hurried to see | 


He thought he had never seen a prettier sight 
| than the nestful of tiny, downy bits of chicks, 
|} all huddling together and trying to get under 
each other’s wings. And they were all his! 

“© mother!’ cried Ted. ‘‘Those are my 
Easter eggs, I do believe!’’ And he gave her 
|}a good hug on the spot. ‘‘But where’s your 
assistant ?’’ 

‘*Right here,’’ said mother, turning over a 
big pail and letting the proud, fussy little 
mother hurry to the box to cuddle her ten 
babies. ‘‘Just the most faithful assistant you 
could imagine. Mrs. Biddy Bantam, Ted, and 
I’d advise you to employ her right along.’’ 


St 





THE SUNSHINE 


STORE. 


BY ADELBERT F. CALDWELL. 


ERE are smiles of every kind, 
And jolly laughs galore, 
And frolicking fun (much better than 
pouts) 
In the Sunshine Store! 
There are merry whistles for the boys, 
And for the girls good cheer— 


Everything for a pleasant time 
Is found in abundance here. 
Now wouldn’t it be a splendid 
plan 
To go to this store, ! pray, 
And buy your actions every morn— 
Enough to last all day? 





THE NEW BABES IN THE WOODS. 


BY ALICE VAN 


UNT EFFIE came into the nursery, and 
A found May sitting before the fire with 
her fairy-book open on her lap, looking | 

very serious indeed. 

**Aunt Effie,’’ she said, ‘‘don’t you think it’s | 
very sad about the Babes in the Woods? I’ve 
been reading about them in my book, and [| 
wish I could have gone into the forest and found 
them and brought them home.’’ 

Aunt Effie did not laugh, for she remembered | 
that she had felt just the same way when she | 
was seven. Instead she said: 

“Come into the garden with me, May, and | 
I will show you some babes in the woods that | 
I found this morning that really lived all winter | 
long.”’ 

‘Why, what do you mean, aunty?’’ asked 
May, in surprise, and opening her eyes wide. 
*T thought you said that fairy-tales couldn’t | 
happen now.’’ 

But Aunt Effie only smiled, and hand in| 
hand they walked across the grass until they | 
came to the old pine-tree bank. Then Aunt 
Effie stooped down and pushed aside a thick | 
bed of leaves and pine-needles, and there was a 


LEER CARRICK. 


little cluster of pansies, purple and yellow, only 
waiting for the spring to come. 

‘*Last summer, May,”’ said her aunt, ‘‘some 
little pansy seeds blew away from my bed under 
the sitting-room window, and sowed themselves 
here and began to grow very happily, for they 
had not any idea how cold and long the winter 
would be. But some one found them late last 
fall and covered them up carefully with leaves 
and pine-needles, and told them to sleep until 
April came again.’’ 

*“O aunty, that was just like the robins!’’ 
cried the little girl. ‘‘I wonder who did it?’’ 

“T think that I played robin,’’ answered 
Aunt Effie. “I knew that unless the poor 
little runaways were covered up closely that 
Jack Frost would nip them. I wanted them 
to grow and spread and make a pretty patch 
here under the old pines. So every fall, if you 
like, you and I will come down here and play 
that we are the robins, and every spring we 
will look to see how our babes in the woods 
lived through the winter.’’ 

“Oh, yes, aunty!”’ said May. ‘Then per- 
haps I wouldn’t feel so about the fairy-tale. ’’ 
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The Boy Wants the Watch 
His Father Wears. 

The father wears the Bannatyne Watch when 
he plays ball or golf; hunts or rides— when he 
might break his expensive gold one. He does this 
because the Bannatyne keeps perfect time. Busy 
men must know the right time wherever they 
are. The boy should have the right time too. 


annatyne 
$Z7.8SO WATCH 


Every part is made by a gen machine, in- 
vented and perfected by Mr. Bannatyne. In 
this way absolute precision and uniformity are 
secured, and the cost of making greatly reduced. 
The Bannatyne is put together by hand. Both 
movement and case—the watch complete is 
made under one roof. 
GUARANTEED FOR A YEAR. 
When you buy this watch, look for the word 
“Bannatyne” on its face. Have the dealer 
fill in date on guarantee card, and both you and 
he signit. We will make good on any unsatis- 
factory watch, returned to us with this card 
within the year. If your dealer hasn’t it, we will 
send you one prepaid, upon receipt of $1.50. 
Mail us this Coupon and $1.50. 


BANNATYNE WATCH CO., Waterbury, Conn. 
Lenclose $1.50. Send me a Bannatyne $1.50 
Watch prepaid. 
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One of the Two Hundred and Forty Styles. 
Are you satisfied with your corsets ? 
You will if you wear a Warner’s. 

Millions of women know of the revolution in corset de- 
signing through wearing Warner’sCorsets. Doyou? 
Every pair is fashionable. There are two hundred 
and forty styles to select from, and you are instyle 
if you wear a Warner’s. 


Every E. if properly selected and laced, is com- 
fortable, sitting, standing or walking. 


Every pair is guaranteed not to rust, break or tear. 


Rubber Button attached to 
Hose Supporters every pair. 


$1.00 to $7.00 per pair. 
Write for Booklet “‘C” on how to select and wear your corsets. 
The Warner Brothers Company, 
F 


New York, Chicago. San Francisco. 








EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED 








This Athietic 


SUSPENDER Reg. 


Wea dC upports boy’ s 
a S trousers and 
stockings 
without wrink- 
ling. Freedom 
of circulation 
and quickness in 
dress is assured. 
For boys in knee 
trousers. Made for 
/ girls also. 


Sold by Leading 
) Clothing and De- 
ment houses. 
If your dealer does 
not keep them, 
7 write. Dealers re- 
w place any defective 
irs. Kazoo Suspen 
o., Sole Makers, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Kazoo 
Suspenders”’ 








HOW HE REMEMBERED. 


the string tied to the finger, which usu- 

ally does not recall anything except that 
the person round whose finger it is tied has 
forgotten something. Even a carefully written 
memorandum has the disadvantage of getting 
itself lost when most needed. ‘The case of the 
man in the following tale, quoted from the 
Galveston News, is amusing, if not suggestive. 

The man scratched his ear thoughtfully, while 
the drug clerk leaned on the counter and awaited 
the result of his thought. 

‘‘T want ten cents’ worth of—of —’’ said the 
man. The clerk smiled. 

*‘Can’t think what it is?’? he asked. ‘‘What 
was it for?’’ 

‘“‘How do I know?’? demanded the man. 
‘My wife wanted it—it’s a sort of powder. I 
know that. You couldn’t tell from that, though, 
could you?”’ : 

The clerk smiled and shook his head, and 
the man’s hope faded. : 

“It was a white sort of powder—something 
like—like — O dear, I’ll have to go home and 
find out!’? 

In about an hour he reappeared with a tri- 
umphant smile on his face. 

‘*Here we are,’’ he announced. ‘‘I wrote 
it down on a piece of paper.’”? He pos ay 
through his pockets, and rummaged again, but 
the paper could not be found. 

‘*Now that’s funny,’’ he announced. ‘‘Maybe 
I left it —’’ But the clerk was selling a child 
four cents’ worth of gum-drops and did not 


hear. 

The man sat on a soda-fountain stool and 
twisted himself half-round and half-back, mean- 
while —s deeply. 

The clerk, having counted out the four 
cents’ worth of gum-drops, joined him. 

‘Find it?’’ he inquired. The man scowled 
at him. 

‘No, I didn’t find it,’’? he said. ‘‘Give me 
a chance to think, please. What’s this stuff 
you use to make bread with ?”’ ; 
. _ No? Quick yeast? Baking-pow- 

er 

‘*Keep on,’’ said the man, joyfully. ‘‘T’ll 
think of it in a minute.’’ 

; oe Flour? Salt? ’’ asked the 
clerk. 

‘‘Borax!’’ shouted the man, leaping off his 
stool. The clerk gasped. 

‘“‘They don’t put borax in bread,’’ he said. 
‘Do you want to die?’’ 

‘‘T know they don’t,’’ said the man. ‘‘But 
they put soda in br and you put soda and 
borax in water when B ne eet are swollen. 
That’s what I want. ive me ten cents’ worth 
of borax.’’ 


N‘ ONE has yet invented a substitute for 
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“BEN” HARRISON IN COLLEGE. 


RESIDENT Benjamin Harrison was a 
graduate of Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. In writing of ‘‘Old Miami,’’ Mr. 
Alfred H. Upham gives some interesting par- 
ticulars in regard to this most noted graduate 
among a number of distinguished names. He 
quotes from the commencement program of 1852: 


‘* ‘Poor of England,’ . . . Benjamin Harris, 
North Bend. 

‘*Alas for the irony of fate and of printer’s 
roof! The only President and ndson of a 
resident ever turned out from Miami’s halls, 

and his name bungled as if he were an obscure 
freshman !’’ 

In Mr. Upham’s book is given an account of 
one of Harrison’s organizing efforts that must 
have foreshadowed his success. 

‘*Ben Harrison, the nation’s Ben, was an 
everlasting student when in college, but despite 
his seriousness, gave the impression of extreme 
youth. One night he was lined up with some 
young colleagues in defense of a measure, and 
was much incensed when an opponent spoke 
pees <5 ange of these ‘callow youths who 
would know more when they were older.’ 

‘*Ben bided his time. Next Friday afternoon 
his crowd was due for declamations. They 
took two turns at their meetings then, you 
know—miscellaneous speeches in the afternoo 
debate by candle-light. Harrison was call 
on first. He took a position squarely in front 
of his former opponent, stretched to his full 
five feet six, and gave with much feeling Pitt’s 
reply to Walpole: “The atrocious crime of 
being a young man I shall attempt neither to 
palliate nor deny.’ One after another the 
youngsters took their places, each one on the 
same spot and with the same speech. The house 
was hysterical when they ished, and im- 
promptus were called for. At once a little 
shock-headed urchin, smallest and youngest in 
the hall, and a frat brother of Ben’s, leaped to 
his feet and finished the audience by piping out 
once more the familiar lines.’’ 


* © 


SPEEDING THE COMING GUEST. 


O INFIRMITY is so common to men of 
N real ability as absent-mindedness. Al- 

most every eminent man has been accused 
of the failing. One who has had to suffer 
was an eminent ecclesiastic of the English 
Church, Bishop Gott. A writer in Tit-Bits 
tells the story. 


When he was Dean of Worcester his absent- 
mindedness gained for him among his friends 
the sobriquet of ‘‘Dean Forgot.’’ 

On one occasion he had invited some friends 
to dine with him. On their arrival, a short 
time before the dinner-hour, he suggested 
in the interval of waiting, his friends would 
perhaps like to walk through the grounds. 
After spending about a quarter of an hour in 
admiring the flowers, shrubs and greenhouses, 


they suddenly came upon a door in the garden | »\ 


wall. 
‘*Ah,’’ said the dean to his astonished guests, 


‘this will be a much nearer way for you to go | | 


home than by going back to the front.’’ And 
all unconscious of his invitation, he opened the 





door and bowed them out. 


* Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ cure Coughs 
and give grateful relief to sufferers from Bronchitis 
and Asthma. Contain nothing injurious. [Adv. 








Eight physicians atudying and 


|| treating asthma with Dr. Hayes 
of Buffalo publish the results of | 
their investigations in the Hayes | 

ulletin. Write for Bulletin ¥ 103 

| HAYES, io, N.Y. 


|B 
| to P. HAROLD 















Steel Fishing Rods 


Going Fishing? Try a “BRISTOL.” Expert anglers everywhere 
acknowledge its superiority. «My two ‘BRISTOL’ Rods are 12 years 
old but I can’t wear them out,” says a New England fisherman Every 
“BRISTOL” Rod is guaranteed for 2 years. None genuine with- 
out the word “BRISTOL.” Beautiful new catalog mailed on receipt of 
5e or will be sent FREE; including handy fish hook disgorger, for the 
name of your local dealer in fish'ng tackle. 
dar, beautiful, for 250. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO., 35 Horton St. 
BRISTOL 
‘ONN. 




















fiz FLAT-ENDED TEETH 


with circular biting edges that remove dust caps. 
cleanse the skin in the bath, open the pores, an 
give new life to the whole body. Mailed 50 cents. 


Bailey’s Rubber 


Sewing Finger PATENT 


Made to prevent pricking APPLIED FOR 
and disfiguring the fore- —— 








broidery. Three sizes— 
small, medium and large. 





Won’t-Slip 
Crutch Tip 


This tip won't slip on 
Made 


in five sizes, internal 
diameter. No. 17, 
in.; No.18,3¢ in. ; No. 
19, % in. ; No. 20, 1 in.; 
No. 21, 1}¢ in. Mailed 
upon receipt of price, 
30c. per pair. 

100-page Catalogue of 
Everything in Rub- 
ber Goods, Free. 

















C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Cooks Who Use 





aw/ore 
Ranges 


Do the best cooking and 
do it the easiest! 


The Single Damper (patented). 
The only perfect fire and oven control. 
One motion—push the knob to 
“Kindle,” ““Bake” or ‘‘Check’’ — the 
range does the rest. 


The Ash Hod in the base( patented), 
instead of the old clumsy ash pan; 
the ashes fall through a chute into 
the Hod,—a// of them,—making their 
removal easy. The Coal Hod is along- 
side, out of the way. 

The Asbestos-back Oven with 
cup-joint heat flues that heat a// parts 
of theovenalike; bakes quickest, surest. 

The Patented Grates and Fire 
Box enable a small fire to do a big 
baking. 

Send for Illustrated Booklet. If Crawfords 


are not sold in your town, we will 
tell you how to get one. 








Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 
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JZ Good cocoa is the best beverage 
known to modern authorities on food 





iis a 


and drink—nourishing, strengthening, 


' %.) and a valuable aid to digestion. 
Ca hy There is, however, a wide range 
i to) in the quality of cocoas. 
4 3 f 4 - 
P &a>. ; " 
e Lowney S Cocoa is made of the 





r The Walter M. 
PL Lowney Co. 
EER Boston. 
ELUY iinet 


choicest cocoa beans with- 
23- _ out “treatments” or adul- 
Kk ae teration and in a manner 


that insures the 
purest and best 
product possible. 


It is the best | 
Cocoa made. 


The Lowney 
Cook Book, 
421 pages, 
$/ 25, post-paid. 
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Vari e ber elastic and making Elastic 

Veins. Stockings to measure, and ave 
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0 
come back to us year after 
year for our Seamless Heel 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


If you have Varicose Veins, 
Leg Swellings, Weak Knees 
or any such trouble, let us try 
to stop itfor you. Descrip- 
tive booklet, prices and self- 
measure directions free. 


Co., Elastic 


re 





Curtis & Spindell 
‘ Weavers, 201 Oxford St. Lynn, Mass. 


A LITTLE THING 
CHANGES THE HOME FEELING. 








Coffee blots out the sunshine from many a home 
by making the mother, or some other member of 
the household, dyspeptic, nervous and irritable. 
There are thousands of cases where the proof is 
absolutely undeniable. Here is one. 

A Wis. mother writes: 

“I was taught to drink coffee at an early age, 
and also at an early age became a victim to head- 
aches, and as I grew to womanhood these head- 
aches became a part of me, as I was scarcely ever 
free from them. 

“About five years ago a friend urged me to try 
Postum. I made the trial and the result was so 
satisfactory that we have used it ever since. 

“My husband and little daughter were subject 
to bilious attacks, but they have both been entirely 
free from them since we began using Postum 
instead of coffee. I no longer have headaches 
and my health is perfect.” 

If some of these nervous, tired, irritable women 
would only leave off coffee absolutely and try 
Postum they would find a wonderful change in 
their life. It would then be filled with sunshine 
and happiness rather than weariness and discon- 
tent. And think what an effect it would have on 
the family, for the mood of the mother is largely 
responsible for the temper of the children. 

Read ‘‘The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

“There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 


49c. 


Postage 18c. 








FULL SIZE 
BASEBALL 
MITT. 






4| ~Fee SN 


CATCHER’S GENUINE LEATHER MITT. 
38K 613. Regular, full size, baseball Catcher’s 
Mitt, of specially selected, genuine all Napa Tan 
Leather, well padded and strongly sewn, with 
latest improved laced back for repadding; patent 
lacing at the thumb forms a deep pocket maki 
this a splendid Mitt for Men’s or Boys’ use, an 
guaranteed absolutely to be better for the price, 
plus the postage, than any Mitt = can purchase 
elsewhere in America. Remember, this is an All 
Leather Mitt—the laced back and thumb and finger 
premets are all made of leather, the same as in the 
igher-priced Mitts. Money will be immediately 
refunded if you are not entirely satisfied. 


Postage 18c. Special Price 49c. 


y CATCH ’EM 


OUT, BOYS 


ERE’S the dandy Catcher’s Mitt. You can 
hold the curves behind the bat with this. 
Out in the field it’s easy to take the flies with this 
splendid full size All Leather Mitt, with the 
patent thumb lacing which forms a deep pocket. 
It’s fine on bases, too, and for practise work. 
You’ll never muff the ball with this Mitt. 
_ Experienced Baseball Players who daily visit the 
Sporting Goods Department on the Fourth Floor of 
MACY’S great New York store say that this is the 
best Mitt for the money in the world. You can 
have one, too. Send 49c., and 18c. extra for postage. 
We guarantee every Man and every Boy that for the 
total amount, 67c., you can’t buy a Mitt equal to this 
anywhere else in the United States. We will 
REFUND YOUR MONEY at once if you are not 
perfectly satisfied. You risk nothing, so send your 
order to-day. We will also send a copy of our 
complete 450-page Fashion Book and Household 
Catalogue absolutely free. 


FASHION BOOK 
Beautifully FREE austrated 


Seated comfortably in your own home, you 
can see the fashionable models in WOMEN’S 
DRESS, correct styles for MEN, and everything 


for the CHILDREN, too. Just send your name 
and address, and while the edition lasts, we 














guarantee to send you one complete copy of this | , . 
450-page Book absolutely free, with the postage | the idea of waking up the sleepy place. 


prepaid. 

It costs you nothing. You don’t commit your- 
self. You merely do what thousands of other 
families are doing when you accept MACY’S lib- 
eral offer of a handsome 450-page Fashion Book 
and Household Catalogue, entirely free, post- 
age prepaid. Act instantly. Address Dept. 613. 

R. H. Macy & Co.'s Attractions Are Their Low Prices. 


1 R. H. MACY & CO., N. Y., 
Jept. 613, Broadway, 34th and 35th Sts. 
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A CITY OF DANGERS. 
M's « on the western bank of the Tigris, 


is described in ‘‘The Short Cut to 

India,’’ by David Fraser, as a place of 
some difficulty for the residents. Prices of 
every mortal thing are dearer than anywhere 
else in Turkey. Water is procured only from 
the Tigris, and every drop required must be 
carried therefrom in skins upon donkeys. Two 
pounds a month is a very ordinary expenditure 
on this essential, and provides but a scanty 
bath. 


To go out at night is to place one’s life in 
jovnersy. To walk across the bridge in broad 
daylight is a danger, owing to the frailty of the 
structure. The bridge is a wonderful affair, 
and yields an income of some thousands of 
- annually to the contractor who farms it 
rom the government. ‘Three hundred yards of 
it is solid masonry, and the remaining one hun- 
dred and fifty yards a wooden platform laid 
upon a row of crazy boats. 

Where the bridge of boats abuts the shore at 
one end and the stone bridge at the other are 
the points of danger, for owing to the height of 
the river when I was there, the joinings were 
at a slope of forty-five degrees, and consisted 
of narrow gangways, up which people, sheep, 
cattle, donkeys, mules, horses and camels had 
to scramble. No wonder there were many fall- 
ings into the water, dangerous water, too, for it 
coursed like a cataract between the boats, and 
swirled and boiled in fierce eddies and whirl- 
pools below the bridge. 

One poor Zabtie, with rifle slung and ban- 
doliers strapped across his chest, was walking 
across, when his horse slipped at the ascent to 
the boat part of the bridge, and both fell into 
the water. The horse was rescued, but the 
man was drowned. Life has small value in 
Mosul, however, and nobody bothered to mend 
the huge holes in the bridge or to make its 


passage less precarious. 


® 


AUNT MARTHA—AT HOME. 


- EAR me suz, I don’t know when I’ve 

had such poor luck with biscuit !’’ said 

Aunt Martha, refilling the plate with 
flaky concoctions. The sleigh-load of young 
folks, from Brusselville way, that had dropped 
in on this moonlight evening, however, seemed 
able to ‘‘worry down’’ the biscuits and the other 
viands with which their motherly hostess plied 
them. 


‘“‘Cyrus, you go skim another pan!’’ she 
commanded her comfortable spouse. ‘‘ Good 
thick cream’ll help this coffee to go down,’’— 
sniffing critically,—‘‘fer it ain’t quite up to —’’ 
And she paused wor | for the merry 
chorus of protest, and then smilingly filled the 
cups all round again. 

**Bring along that stone crock, too, Cyrus!’’ 
she called. ‘‘It sets atop of the milk-safe! I’d 
most forgot the doughnuts—though mebby you 
can’t eat ’em. This rule ain’t as good as the 
one I gen’rally use.’’ 

Remarkable to relate, the doughnuts, too, 
proved edible. When Aunt Martha, passing 
crisp, delicious ginger cookies, volubly regretted 
their unfitness for eati purposes, Uncle 
Cyrus’s eyes began to twinkle continuously. 

“*Bless me!’’ She had finally stopped ‘‘pass- 
ing things,’’ and was seated, beaming at the 
display of healthy appetites, which were work- 
ing havoc among her supplies. ‘‘Seems ’s if 
every time you boys ’n’ girls happen in this 
winter I don’t have —-*> eat. Now 
don’t think you got t’ eat punkin pie, 
jest to be polite !’’ 

‘*Better not specify so pertick’ler about the 
quality of the victuals, Marthy.’’ Uncle Cyrus 
could s it no longer. ‘‘Now it strikes me 
as bein’ providential like fer a lot o’ young 
folks to happen ~ when you got all this poor 
stuff?’—he winked delightedly at the pretty 
school-teacher from the Corners—‘‘baked up. 
Don’t > *n’ spile our chances 0’ gettin’ rid o’ 
the truck !’’ 

* © 


WOKE UP A TOWN. 


HEN Commodore Thomas Macdonough 

entered the United States navy at 

sixteen as a midshipman, in 1800, he 
drew nineteen dollars a month pay and was 
entitled to one ration a day. In the ‘‘Life’’ of 
this brave officer Rodney Macdonough says that 
so great were the exactions and so unceasing the 
strain on a boy’s nervous temperament that only 
the most rugged and determined could remain in 
the service for any length of time. Neverthe- 
less, the records show that the young Macdon- 
ough found some amusement, and paid for his 
mischief. 

Boys are boys in all ages, and the midship- 
men of that day were as fond of fun and as full 
of life and spirits as are healthy boys of to-day, 
and sometimes, no doubt, were sore trials to 
their superiors and others. While the ship 
Ganges was lying at New Castle, a skylarking 
party of midshipmen on shore leave —— 
yne 
of their number climbed into the belfry of the 
1 church, drew the bell-rope 
up through a hole in the floor and let it down 
outside. Then the entire party tailed on to the 
rope and gave the old bell such a ringing as 
roused and startled the whole town. 

The supports of the bell, unused to such a 
severe strain, presently broke, and the bell 
crashed to the floor, while the midshipmen took 
to their heels. Before the Ganges left, the 
worthy dominie received an unsigned letter 
expressing regret for the damage done, and 
containing a sum of money which, it was hoped 
by the senders, would cover the cost of the 
repairs. The letter was in existence until re- 





cently, and from the writing it was always | 


supposed to be the work of Midshipman Mac- 
donough. 


| 
| 
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Nature’s Best 
| in HEINZ Ketchup 


escpeteerr”’ 


one of the Heinz Farms 





Protect 
Yourself 


by 
Reading 
All 
Food 
Labels 
Carefully 


HEINZ 


Tomato Ketchup 


Fresh material and clean preparation make drugs of any 
kind unnecessary in prepared foods. 


Heinz Ketchup keeps because of its pure quality. This 
quality begins with especially-grown tomatoes. Fresh from 
the fields, they are prepared and blended with Heinz pure 
spices, refined granulated sugar, superior table vinegar of Heinz 
make, the usual condimental seasoning and nothing else. 


All prepared in clean kitchens, by 
clean people, with clean equipment— 


Every One of Heinz 57 Varieties is Pure 


Thousands of visitors annually witness their preparation 
in Heinz Model Kitchens. 


Other Heinz good things are Mince Meat, Cranberry Sauce, 
Fruit Preserves, Apple Butter, Euchred Pickles, Sweet Pickles. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, London 


for the P th 





Member American A of Purity in Food Products 
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Stamps 206 all diff. with 6 mos. sub. to Mekeel’s Weekly 
FREE. Stamp News. 4 Kass., Boston, Mass. Remit 25c. 


STAMPS Tai pase "Ssas Bay Bae 


STAMPS Wikis Seats 'to., toledo, Onto. 

















Trial lesson with good advice, explaining my practical methods 
for HOME CURE sent FREE. Awarded Gold Medal at World's 
Fair, St. Louis. The largest Stammering School in the world, 
GEORGE ANDREW LEWIS, 42 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. 










CANVAS COVERED CANOES 
suit all tastes. For those who make a living in the woods and for 


those who paddle for pleasure everywhere. Made in the best equipped 
factory in a community famous for canoe making. 
GET OUR CATALOG AND PRICES. 
Purldling. sailing and motor canoes (with air chambers for safety). 
All kinds of row and motor boats up to 35 ft. long. Address Dept.C 
KENNEBEC BOAT & CANOE CO.,WATERVILLE, ME. 








Infants’ Pants 


A dainty, comfortable garment 
that will keep baby’s clothes dry 
and clean. 
To be worn over the diaper. Made of Omo 
Sanitary Sheeting, which is absolutely 
waterproof and odorless, white, soft, and 
easily cleansed. With or without lace 
trimming. 25c. to $1.00. 
Made by the Mfrs. of Omo Dress Shields. 
At your dealer’ s. 
THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO., 
Dept. ¥, Middletown, Conn. 














Rider Agents Wanted 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 





Va PRN imp "bicycle. Write ‘or Special Offer. 
fm ft 1910 Models Ow $27 
» | with or and puncture-Proof Tires. 
4 ’ 1908 and 1909 Models 
(| (X® all_of best makes 7 to $12 
Line 172, Scope tf 

VaR MIB on'siscens "ee $3 to $B 
AT \ ae Clearing Sale. 
4 4 weenie We Ship On lpproval without a 
Vi i 14 Nik cent deposit, pay the freight and allow 

Ai\\ TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
: Tires,coaster brake rear wheels 
lamps, sundries, half usual prices. Do no 
buy till you get our catalogues and offer. Write now. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 850, Chicago. 





——— 
Tastes like Candy 
Cleans like Magic 


COLGATE'’S 


W-11-1=1¢))) 





DENTAL CREAM 


Gives a pearly lustre to the 
teeth and a perfect polish to 
gold-work. Counteracts decay- 
germs and mouth-acids, and 
takes care of your gums. 

Its regular use will improve your health 
and appearance. You will take pleasure not 
only in the delicious flavor, but in the feeling 


that your teeth are antiseptically clean. 
COMES OUT A _ RIBBON 
LIES FLAT ON THE BRUSH 
42 inches of Cream in trial tube sent for 4 cents 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. 25, 55 John St., New York 
Makers of the famous Cashmere Bouquet Soap 












Here is an 
Iron Clad gauze 
stocking with double 
garter top and double 
sole, as well as heels and 
toes. The double garter top 
prevents tearing where the sup- 
porter takes hold; the double 
sole, heels and toes protect the 
stocking where the hardest wear 
comes. 

Made of fine combed Egyptian 
faced yarn, giving it a beautiful 
isle finish. Regular Iron Clad 
quality and extra good value. 


Price 25c. a Pair. 

























Not Iron ; but lots of hard wear in them. 


Ask your dealer for No. 92. 

he can’t supply you, 
send us 26c. for each pair 
wanted. Also write for our 





booklet, Hosiery Economy 

—for the whole family. 
COOPER, WELLS & COMPANY, 
300 Broad St., St. Joseph, Mich. 








.|mound when an attempt was 
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pent. Coal by Superheating.—Lately 
the practise of superheating steam for loco- 
motives has been resumed in Europe and Eng- 
land, and with the aid of suitable lubrication, 
is said to have given good results. The saving 
in coal consumption is estimated in England at 
20 per cent., and a still higher economy has 
been claimed in Germany. In Italy the plan 
has been tried on the state railways with an 
economy of coal reckoned at 23.3 per cent. In 
addition it is said that the trains run by super- 
heated steam show a gain of 12.6 per cent. in 
weight of load drawn, and 9.6 per cent. in 
speed, as compared with trains run by sat- 
urated steam. ® 


r-Seals domesticated.—Until within 

a few months past there has been no au- 
thenticated instance of the Alaska fur-seal being 
fed in captivity and kept alive for any great 
length of time except in its natural environ- 
ment. But on October 9th last Mr. Judson 
Thurber, boatswain on the revenue cutter 
Bear, obtained two seal pups, a male and a 
female, for the purpose of feeding them artifi- 
cially. Both were doing well at the end of the 
year. Mr. Thurber fed them at first with con- 
densed milk and then with fish. He found it 
necessary, in the case of the male, to cut a 
membrane called the frenum, which restricted 
the movement of the tongue; the female even- 
tually broke the frenum by her own efforts. 
They have been kept in a box filled with sea- 
water on board the Bear. It is thought that 
this experiment will afford a means of saving 
fur-seal nurslings whose mothers have been 
killed at sea, which hitherto have invariably 
died of starvation. ® 


ur Mineral Products.—The latest re- 

port of the Geological Survey shows that 
the value of the metallic products of the United 
States for 1908 was $549,923,116, as against 
$903, 802,244 for 1907. The only increase was 
in the case of gold—$94,560,000, against $90, - 
435,700. Yet in the case of copper the quantity 
was greater in 1908 than in 1907—942,570,721 
pounds, against 868,996,491 pounds. The value 
of the non-metallic products also showed a 
falling off from $1,167,705,720 in 1907 to $1,- 
045,497,070 in 1908. The unspecified mineral 
products, however, increased from $100,000 to 
$250,000. Petroleum showed an increase in 
both quantity and value—179,572,479 barrels 
against 166,095,335 barrels, and $129,706,258 
against $120,106, 749. 

+ 


New Oil-Field.—A new petroleum-field 

is being developed on the northern slopes 
of the Caucasus, about 50 miles from the sea- 
port of Touapsé, on the Black Sea, in the 
district of Maikop, South Russia. It is reported 
that the thickness of the oil series indicates that 
the district will take a prominent place among 
the world’s oil regions. The oil is found in 
Oligocene beds of Tertiary age, and a fact of 
great interest is that the oil-beds are every- 
where associated with a vast abundance of fish 
and vegetable remains. In one cliff no trace of 
petroleum is found except in a layer of sandy 
clay, which alone is full of ancient fish remains. 
This is regarded as making the inorganic theory 
of the origin of petroleum inadmissible so far, 
at least, as the Maikop district is concerned. 
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ermite Fireworks.—At least two Brazil- 
ian travellers have described an extraordi- 
nary phenomenon connected with the nests of 
white ants, or termites. Dr. J. 8. da Fonseca, 
who saw the exhibition on the headwaters of 
the Rio Verde, describes the appearance as that 
of tiny stars, giving the nest the 
look of a miniature tower bril- 
liantly illuminated. When the 
nest was struck with a stick the 
lights went out, only to reappear 
again little by little. Castelnau, 
in the middle of the last century, 
beheld a similar spectacle near 
the city of Goyaz. He says that 
the lights were produced by an 
immense number of small phos- 
phorescent larve, which with- 
drew into the galleries of the 





TERMITE GREATLY 
MAGNIFIED. 


made to capture them. Prof. J. C. Branner of 
Stanford University remarks that this exhibi- 
tion is probably confined to some particular 
species, or to some special occasions or condi- 
tions of termite life, since he has lived and 
travelled 10 years in Brazil without seeing it. 


n African Fox.—A new species of otocyon, 
a small carnivorous mammal of Africa, 
closely resembling a fox, has been discovered 
by the Smithsonian African Expedition accom- 
panying Mr. Roosevelt. The otocyon is peculiar 
to Africa, and has no representatives in this 
country, although it resembles in color the 
‘swift’? or ‘‘kit’? fox of our Western plains. 
The skull of the new species, which has been 
named Otocyon virgatus, closely resembles 
that of the American gray fox. 
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10 DIFFERENTIALS 
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Special 


Premium 


Over 50 Years the Standard American Steel Pens 


Send 10 cents in coin or postage stamps for 12 sample pens, different patterns for all 
styles of writing, and a Special Premium of a lithograph copy of a celebrated old 
French picture called The First Lesson in Writing, on heavy cardboard 13x 15 inches, 
in 9 colors, a picture well worth framing. This offer is made only in the Easter 
Number of The Youth’s Companion, and premium given only in the months of 


March and April. Ask for First Lesson in Writing. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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— Save $15 on this Bicycle. 


Here is the Bicycle you have been looking 
for at a price you can afford to pay, the 
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For the past 25 years a leader among high- 
grade Bicycles. Known from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific as an honest, reliable wheel. 


Frame 20, 22 or 24-inch, seamless steel tubing, dip brazed 
_ to insure perfect joints, and enameled three-coat best 
_z jetblack. Forks the famous Lovell Diamond triple 
—s plated nickeled, unbreakable crown. Hubs from bar 
, steel. Cones and cups hardened, and ground, and dust- 
proof. Rims enameled red and black stripe. Adjust- 
able Handle Bar. Padded saddle,and guaranteed single 
tube tires. Price complete only $25.00, or with New Departure 
Coaster Brake, Vermilion Headand Forward Extension Bar, $30.00. 
This price is $15.00 less than other makers ask fora fees of 
equal grade. e will gladly tell you about our other models of 
Lovell Diamond Bicycles, including Truss Frame at 830,00, 

and Boy’s and Girl’s sizes at @1 400 to 820.00. Ask for Catalogue ** Y.’ 
ONG FOR THE OPEN, if you love the smell of new- 

7, if you revel in the silence of the woods, if you enjoy the glor 

of the se ting sun, buy a wheel, but buy a good one, one that will last an 
and is absolutely guaranteed, a Lovell Diamond; then 

you can explore the country for miles around and snap your finger at distances. 
SPECIAL OFFER. If yousend cash with order, we will pay freight or express charges to your town. 
We are one of the oldest and largest Sporting Goods Houses in the U.S., and sell everything for Sports 
and Recreation. Catalogue of Guns, Fishing Tackle, Automobile Supplies, Camping Outfits and 
Athletic Goods mailed free on request. 


: IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS COMPANY, Adams Square, BOSTON, MASS. 
GOOSOOOS OOOO 09F 66606909 F69O09OOF 66909008 60060000 6 
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Wear One Side, Then the Other. 


That’s what you can do with Linene Collars. 
BOTH SIDES ARE ALIKE. 


10 Collars for 25 cents at the stores, or by mail 30 cents in U. S. stamps. 
SAMPLE BY MAIL for 6 cents. State Size and Style. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. N, Boston, Mass. 











STOVE 
PoLISH 


MIRROR 
SMOOTH 
SHINE 


A Shine that 
Really Outlasts 
All Others 


under the heat of the stove is what 
you want, and if you have not found 
it, you must just ask for RISING SUN 
and you will have it as true as you 
live. Other makers claim it because 
they know it is the essential thing. 
We have got it, and you can prove it, 
and you will thank us for showing 
you that a RISINGSUN mirror-smooth 
shine is really superior in durability 
to anything which hitherto you may 
have THOUGHT best. Insist on hav- 
ing the real best. 

One package of Rising Sun will polish your 

stove many times, covering more surface 


than a dozen packages of liquids, which 
always separate and settle out. 


Morse Bros., Props., Canton, Mass., U.S. A. 














The Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company 


does the largest fire insurance business in 
America. Popularity comes from strength and 
fair treatment. For fire protection 


Ask any agent or broker for a Hartford Policy. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 


Get ‘“‘ Improved,”’ no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 















Star base ball players 
of the league, college 
and independent 
teams use “Reach” 


Quality 
Base Ball 
Goods 


For many years the 
recognized standard 
everywhere the game 
is played. 


CA 


Guarantee 


means perfect goods—made of the 
best materials; best workmanship. 
The Reach Base Ball Guide now 
ready. Ten cents at dealers or by mail. 
Send for FREE Base Baill Catalogue. 
THE A. J. REACH CoO., 
1703 Tulip Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















There’s a big surprise in store for you 
if you never ate the genuine 


Kellogg: 
Toasted Corn Flakes 


Just the best, the tastiest breakfast food 
you ever ate. But see that you get the 


right kind. Ask for Kellogg's and 


look for this 
signature. a - CV 
The kind with the flavor. 
Made of the best white corn. 




















Save Money in Stove 


The “Control” Range, by its 

unusual construction, saves you 

f one-third to three-fifths of your 
uel bill. Yet it costs no more than any durable, at- 


tractive range should. Years after you have for- 
eotten its cost it will continue cutting 30 to 60 per 
cent. off your co@ bills. 

ge, unlike others, has no 
. Air is ad- 


The CONTROL Range 


fr of superior construction throughout—best cast iron 
frame; heavy sheet copper reservoir; oven finished inside 
- th aluminum bronze; best brick lining procurable for 
Sre box—a good baker—a remarkable fuel saver (burns 
— coke or wood)—lasts a lifetime. Have your dealer 
rt up a “Control” in your kitchen for 90 days approval 
test, or in case your dealer does not supply you, write us 
oud have us ship one to you, prepaid, for free trial. Send 
r free stove book, ‘The Stove that Pays for Itself.” 


ALBANY FOUNDRY CO., Albany, N.Y. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 








FN png Aare Strike, which was voted 
by Philadelphia labor-unions in aid of the 
striking car men, went into effect at midnight 
March 4th. Workmen in a great variety of 
trades and occupations, to the number of 75,000 
or more, obeyed the orders of the unions and 
left their work. When this record closed, 
March 11th, the strike was still in progress. 


7 Postal Savings-Bank Bill, which 
was urged upon Congress by the President, 
was passed by the Senate, March 5th, by a vote 
of 50 to 22. Only one Democrat, Mr. Chamber- 
lain of Oregon, voted for the bill. Under the 
bill as drawn, the funds collected by the postal 
savings-banks might have been used to aid in 
the retirement of the two per cent. bonds now 
used as a basis for national bank currency ; but 
an amendment was adopted, providing that the 
funds shall be invested in no bonds bearing less 
than two and one-quarter per cent. interest. 
& 


Great Philanthropic Foundation.— 

A bill has been introduced in Congress for 
the purpose of incorporating the ‘‘Rockefeller 
Foundation,’’ which Mr. John D. Rockefeller 
proposes to establish and endow from his great 
fortune. Mr. Rockefeller, his son, John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., and three others are named 
as incorporators. The purpose of the founda- 
tion is ‘‘to promote the well-being and advance 
the civilization of the peoples of the United 
States and its territories and possessions, and 
of foreign lands, in the acquisition and dissem- 
ination of knowledge, in the prevention of 
suffering, and in the promotion of any and all 
the elements of human progress.’’ Mr. Rocke- 
feller has already given the General Education 
Board $53,000,000, besides $21,000,000 to the 
University of Chicago, and about $50,000,000 
more for various public, charitable, educational 
and religious uses. The trustees of the new 
foundation will have at their disposal a vast 
sum, to be used at their discretion for the public 
good. Mr. Rockefeller’s son has already with- 
drawn from his business and corporate activities 
in order to devote his life to carrying out the 
purposes of this foundation. 


+ 


M* Asquith’s Explanation in the House 
of Commons, February 28th, to which 
reference was made in this column last week, 
left in doubt what action the government pro- 
posed to take regarding the budget. March 3d 
the premier gave notice that the budget would 
be brought up immediately after the resolution 
regarding the power of veto of the House of 
Lords is passed, if that measure should be 
passed. He also declared that the government 
would not continue in office unless it was ina 
position to insure its veto proposal being passed 
into law. ° 


C= Battle-Ships.—The British battle- 
ship Dreadnought, which was completed 
in 1906, was of 17,900 tons, and was the largest 
war-ship at that time afloat. Since that year 
larger and larger battle-ships have been built. 
The three British ships of the St. Vincent 
class, the keels of which were laid in 1907 and 
1908, were of 19,250 tons; the three of the 
Neptune class, which were next laid down, 
were of 20,250 tons; and the four ships just 
ordered are of 22,500 tons. Secretary of the 
Navy Meyer is now pressing upon Congress a 
program which contemplates the beginning this 
year of two battle-ships of 27,000 tons, besides 
two colliers, five submarines and one repair- 
ship. The Secretary also urges the enlarge- 
ment of all the dry docks in the country to 
accommodate ships of great size. 
& 


} pom Negotiations with Austria-Hungary 
have been brought to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion, and the President has issued a proclama- 
tion granting fo imports from that country the 
minimum tariff rates under the Payne-Aldrich 
law. Of the 40 or more - 
countries and dependen- 
cies remaining to be con- 
sidered wheh this record 
closes, France and Canada 
are the most important. 
® 

ecent Deaths.— 

Thomas Collier Platt, 
for many years the recog- 
nized leader of the Repub- 
lican party in the State | THOMAS C. PLATT 














Everyday Magic 


Aladdin’slamp transported its owner 
from place to place in the twinkling of 
an eye. 

That was thousands of years ago— 
and the lamp was only a myth. But 
so wonderful that the story has en- 
dured to this day. 

The Bell telephone is far more won- 
derful—and it is a reality. 

It is the dream of the ages, come 
true. In the office, in the home it 
stands, as commonplace in appear- 
ance as Aladdin’s lamp. 

By it the human voice—the truest 


| expression of personality, ability, and 


character—is carried from place to 


The Bell Long Distance telephone puts a man in 
intimate touch with new resources, new possibilities. 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service—these 
make every Bell Telephone the Center of the System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES |  e 
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THE BALL-BEARING 
NEW COMPANION 


The ball-bearing hub of the drive-wheel on the New Companion 
Sewing Machine is only one of the many labor-saving features 
which help to lessen the burden of the family sewing and make 
the operation of this machine a source of pleasure and satisfaction. 
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Our Illustrated Booklet 


Will tell you about all the other special features of the New Companion Sewing Machines, 
and will also explain our system of selling direct From the Factory to the Home, 
by which we can make a large saving for each purchaser. 


A Postal-Card Request Will Bring You This Booklet By Return Mail. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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place instantly and accurately. And 
human powers are thus extended as 
if by magic. 


All other means of communication 
are cold and colorless in comparison. 
By the telephone alone is the Auman 
quality of the human voice carried 
beyond the limitations of unaided 
hearing. 

The Bell System has provided this 
wonderful faculty for all the people. 

The whole country is brought to- 
gether by the Bell policy of universal 
service ; and the miracle of telephone 
talk is repeated six billion times a 
year. 


r 


X-Ray View of 
Ball-Bearing Hub. 

















of New York, member of 
the national House of Representatives 1873-7, 
United States Senator in 1881 until his resig- 
nation in May of that year, and again Senator 
from 1897 to 1909, died March 6th, aged 76. — 
Dr. Louis Klopsch, since 1892 editor and pro- | 
prietor of the Christian Herald of New York, 
who, through his paper, had raised and distrib- 
uted more than $3,000,000 in famine relief and 
other international charities, and had received 
official tributes and medals from King Edward | 
of England, the Mikado of Japan and other | 
sovereigns, died March 7th, aged nearly 58. | 
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A CENTURY OF SERIES 








The Hartford 


Fire Insurance Company 


pays losses promptly and equitably. Next time 
you insure against fire, ask any agent or broker 


to get you a policy in the HARTFORD. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an ills: 
trated weekly paper for all the fami 
Its Le py ey price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


R- 
y- 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent_by 
fiail, should be by Post-Ofice Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


ilver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
s It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your ee is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








NATURE’S MEDICINE FACTORY. 


ITHIN the past few years 

a new method of treat- 
ment of infectious diseases has 
been developed which promises 
to be of great utility. It is as 
yet only in the tentative stage, 
but when further study and ex- 
perience have brought out all 
its possibilities and have cleared up some of the 
puzzling problems which it presents, and removed 
the difficulties of its application, it promises to 
furnish the physician with a powerful weapon in 
his warfare against disease. It is what is called 
the opsonic or vaccine method of treatment. 

In this method there is no resort to drugs or to 
antitoxins, but the patient is, as it were, his own 
medicine factory. It is the method by which nature, 
unaided, seeks to heal, and frequently succeeds. 

In the struggle against infection which goes on 
in the body a targe part is taken by the white 
blood-corpuscles and certain other cells, the prov- 
ince of which is to attack the bacteria and destroy 
them. If a drop..of blood is withdrawn and 
examined under the microscope, the white cor- 
puscles will be found with bacteria within them 
which they are dissolving by a process of diges- 
tion. 

In favorable cases this process goes on uninter- 
ruptedly, and if the bacteria are not too numerous 
they are gradually destroyed and the patient 
recovers. 

Sometimes, however, the white corpuscles refuse 
to eat up the bacteria. They do not seem to find 
them appetizing, and the germs then go on multi- 
plying and pouring out their poisons into the 
blood, and the patient is in for a severe and possi- 
bly fatal illness. The bacteria themselves are 
appetizing to the white corpuscles, but when they 
are very virulent or in too great numbers, the | 
poison they excrete renders them unattractive. 

Now if the unattractive features can be sup- 
pressed, the white corpuscles will be stimulated to 
renewed attack. This is brought about by taking 
some of the bacteria from the patient’s secretions 
and cultivating them outside the body until a great 
number—many millions—is obtained. They are 
then killed by heat and injected into the patient. 

Being dead, they do no harm, but the chemical 
substance, whatever it is,—it is called opsonin,— 
which attracts the white corpuscles is still present 
and active, and present in such large amount that 
it renders appetizing not only the dead bacteria 
injected, but also the live ones which are doing 
the harm. 

In certain diseases the bacteria are much alike, 
so that a so-called “‘stock vaccine” has been pre- 
pared by the drug manufacturers. But it is found 
that the bacteria in each have usually certain 
characteristics peculiar to themselves, so that the 
opsonin prepared from the patient’s own secre- 
tions is usually more efficacious. 
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THEIR MEED OF PRAISE. 


HE Ladies’ Aid Society was chanting of hus- 

bands as a class, with individual illustrations. 
The afternoon was bright, the work progressing 
well, and the general tone of the company cheer- 
ful. The key-note of the chant was at first toler- 
ance, later raised to mild approval. 

“They are useful in so many ways,” chirped a 
small woman, from her corner. ‘When you have 
a bundle to be done up, or a picture to be hung, or 
anything squeaks for want of oiling.” 

“Or when the grocery boy tries to be smart, or 
the plumber tells you there’s a new pipe needed, 
and you know there isn’t,” came from the opposite 
corner. “It just takes a word from John to reduce 
them to order, just a word!” 

“Clerks respect the mere title,” chimed in an- 
other member. “That is so well known that I 
have a friend—this is absolutely true—who orders 
her dry-goods sent to her brother-in-law’s office 
and goes there to get them, rather than give her 
name, Miss So-and-so. She says that she gets the | 
things quicker, even counting the time it takes her 
brother-in-law to bring them home,—he lives just 
across the street from her,—as he sometimes 
does.” 

“I think that is probably true,” boomed a deep 
voice. “It is humiliating, of course, but I must | 
admit that when I say ‘Mrs. So-and-so’ to a new 
clerk, he straightens up at once, and says, ‘Yes, 
madam,’ every time I ask for a favor.” 

“Then there’s the effect on the children,” 
breathed a gentle young creature. ‘When I say 





to Bobby, ‘Do you want mother to tell father this?’ 


‘|he seems to be impressed at once, though his 


father never whips—we don’t believe in it. But 
he has a way of talking—most men have it, I 
think.” 

“And for carrying bundles and taking you 
round after dark they are so comfortable!” con- 
tributed a vine-like creature, needle uplifted. “It 
isn’t that I’m really afraid to be out alone if it’s 
necessary, but when I have James, I’m never 
thinking about whether a tree is a tree or a 
drunken man, or things like that, and I walk 
naturally, not by jerks and halts, and breaking 
into a gallop, as I do when I’m alone.” 

“And there’s one thing that’s best of all,” 
chanted a joyful person; “that’s the way you can 
quell others with your husband’s opinions. It’s 
so lovely to be able to say, ‘William doesn’t wish 
me to undertake any more work!’ ” 

“Oh, yes,” from another member, “and to say, ‘I 
can’t buy any of your tickets, for Frederick doesn’t 
like amateur theatricals, and will not go.’” 

“And for those who have trying relatives,” 
came from a rosy-cheeked woman, ‘‘a husband is 
such a refuge in times of danger! All I have to 
say is, ‘J should be perfectly willing to ask Aunt 
Maria to spend part of her visit with me, but 
Lawrence! Well, you know what Lawrence is’— 
and I don’t have to say another word.” 

And at this there was a swelling note of assent 
from every member of the chorus, while six pairs 
of shears clicked a brisk accompaniment. 


* ¢ 


ALL DEBTS DISCHARGED. 


EN WATSON had saved the life of Myra 

Underhill. She had been overturned in a 
creek in a very swift current, and the young man’s 
prompt action was worthy and heroic. The news 
spread—and so did the gossip. No one praised 
Ben’s act louder than Aunt Tabby Wilson, the 
oldest woman in the village. She was the source 
of rumor that Ben and Myra were to marry. A 
writer in Harper’s Magazine tells how the sugges- 
tion was received. 

“Ben saved Myra’s life,” the old lady said, ‘“‘and 
now they ought to marry and be happy ever after- 
ward, just as they do it in the story-books.” 

But Ben demurred. The arrangement did not 


suit him. 
don’t you marry Myry, Ben?” said the 


“Why 
old lady. “She is yours for the asking, and we 


ought to have a wedding.” 

“She’s a nice girl, all right,” replied Ben, “but I 
don’t think we — marry. Seems to me,” he 
went on, “I have done enough for Myry.” 


* ¢ 


WHERE EVERY DROP COUNTS. 


N THE Yakima valley, Washington, where the 

big apples are grown, and bearing orchards sell 
at one thousand dollars an acre, rain is scarce. 
Irrigation is practised everywhere. But now and 
then during the growing season a light rain will 
fall for a few minutes. These rains are highly 
prized, for irrigating water is measured closely, 
and served to each user in proportion to his acre- 
age. 

Last summer a fruit-grower who owns forty 
acres of orchard was rejoicing in one of these pre- 
cipitations of moisture, when one of his hired men 
entered the house. 

“Why don’t you stay in out of the rain?” in- 


quired the fruit-grower. 
“Oh, that’s all right,” replied the man. “A little 


dew like that doesn’t bother me a bit; I can work 
right along just the same.”’ 

‘That isn’t the point!” exclaimed the rancher. 
“Next time it rains, you come into the house. 
want that water on the land!” 


ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS. 


OING to sleep in church is likely to be no 

more awkward and rude a thing than waking 
up suddenly in church. An item in a country 
paper aptly illustrates this. No doubt the lady, 
who behaved herself admirably under the circum- 
stances, was quite as much embarrassed as her 
husband. 

Major Young went to sleep Sunday in church 
just before the plate was passed. He snored fora 
while in a ladylike manner, but suddenly let out 
a few links that sounded like a trombone solo. 

At that — his wife jabbed him in the ribs 
with her elbow, which awakened him sufficiently 
to remark, “Let me alone! Get up and build the 
fire yourself. It’s your turn.” 


* ¢ 


NOT WHAT SHE MEANT. 


HE actor in a “miracle play” recently produced 

in New York had been coached to preserve 
the old English pronunciation of the final e in 
words like “hedde” and “‘roote,” says a writer in 
the Sun. 

There was a moment of embarrassment, how- 
ever, when a group of young women appeared on 
the stage in the guise of shepherds, wearing kirtles. 

They were discussing the climate in the part of 
the country in which they were supposed to be. 
Said one of them, most naively, ‘‘These nightes are 
too long.” 


* ¢ 


MORE “HAND -ME- DOWNS.” 


ANY a lad can sympathize with the point of 
view of the Kansas boy who had always been 
obliged to wear his father’s cast-off clothing, cut 
down and made over. According to a writer in 
the Wichita Star, he was found crying behind the 
barn, and when asked what the matter was, re- 
plied: 
“Pa’s gone and shaved his face clean, and now 
I suppose I’ll have to wear all them red whiskers.” 


* ¢ 


HOW A DISAPPOINTMENT FEELS. 


“\7ES, sir,” Uncle Eben said to his nephew, 

“there are all kinds of disappointments in 
this world, Charley, and some of ’em are worse’n 
others. But they’re all jest ways of feelin’ bad for 
a minute, I guess. 


“*Bout the —4 
ever have is when I feel and feel like sneezin’ and 
it won’t sneeze! That kinder gives you a notion 
= how all disappointments feel till you get over 

1em,’ 


st disappointment I 


For the teeth use ‘‘Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.’’ The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade. 








TAMPS. 105 China, etc.,stamp dictionary & list,2c. 
1910 Cata.12c, Axts. A Bullard &Co., Ste. A, Boston. 








T PS 100 all different, fine Ecuador, New- 
AM foundland, etc., only 10c. 100 diff. U.S., 
big bargain, 30c.! 1000 mixed foreign, only 20c. List 
free! Agts. wanted. 50 per ct. L. B. Dover, St. Louis, Mo. 
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ano BADGES ror COLLEGE, 
SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE 

EitherY style with any three letters or figures 

and one or two colors of enamel, Sterling Silver, 

250 each, $2.60 a doz. ; Silver Plated, 100 ea., 

$1.00 a doz. Special designs inPins or Badges 

a 


Send design for 
Bastian Bros. Co. 300 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 








WENTY yee ago the oil lamp had 
already been driven out of the city 
into the country home where gas 


could not follow—so we thought. 


In those days we would have laughed 
at the possibility of gas being used for light- 
a ing and cooking in a coun- 
: try home. 


But like the telephone 
and free mail delivery gas 
has finally left the city to 
become a common rural 
convenience. 


In the year 1910, the 
up-to-date villager or farm- 
er not only lives in a gas 
7 house, same as his 
city cousin, but when he 
drives home on a cold, wet 
night he actually lights up 
his barn, his barnyard or 

rches on his house with 
~y came gas Mi 4 by ~ 

Pp ulling a e chain 
CRUSHED STONE Nttached to the fixture. 


* * * 


And this change seems quite like magic 
when you consider that the rural gas is 
home-made — made by the family right on 
the premises. 


Takes _ fifteen minutes once a month to 
make all that can be used in a large house. 


The magic is all in the strangely weird, 
manufactured stone known commercially as 
“Union Car- 
bide.” 

This won- 
derful gas- 
producing 
substance, 
“Union Car- 
bide,” looks 
and feels just 
like erushed 
granite. For 
count home 
use it is pack- i 0) 
ed and_ ship- COOKING 
ped from 
warehouses located all over the United 
States in sheet steel cans containing 100 
pounds. ‘ 

















Union Carbide won’t burn, can’t explode, 
and will keep in the original en for 
years in any climate. For this reason it 
is safer to handle and store about the 
premises than coal. 


All that is necessary to make “Union 
Carbide” give up its gas is to mix it with 
plain water—the gas, which is then in- 
stantly generated, is genuine Acetylene. 


Acetylene makes a white light like sun- 
light and the gas is so pure that you might 


Home-Made Gas 
From Crushed Stone and Water 


blow out the light and sleep all night in 
a room with the burner open without any 
injurious effects whatever. 


On account of its being burned in 
manent brass fixtures attached 
and ceilings, Acetylene is much safer than 
ony, smelly oil lamps which can easily 

e 


ipped over. 


For this reason the Engineers of the 
National Board of Insurance Underwriters 
called Acetylene safer than any illuminant 
it commonly displaces. 


In addition to all 
Acetylene is inexpensive. 


An Acetylene: light of 2candle power 
costs less than the wicks, chimneys, kero- 
sene, etc., consumed by an oil lamp of 
equal volume. 


As a summer fuel for light cooking 
Acetylene is very economical, considering the 
fact that it is delivered right in the cooking 


walls 


these advantages, 


appliance, is controlled by a thumb screw 
and burns without soot, ashes or dirt. 
eo 2 ‘@ 
Consider this carefully and ou will 


hardly wonder at the fact that there are 
today more than 176,000 town and coun- 
try homes using home- 

e Acetylene for 
lighting and cooking. 


Once a month some 
member of the family 
must dump a few 
pemads of Union Car- 

ide in a small tank- 
like machine which 
usually sets in one cor- 
ner of the basement. 


This little tank-like 
machine isautomatic— 
it does all the work— 
it makes no gas until 
the burners are lighted 
and stops making gas 
when the burners are 
shut off. 


No city home can be as brilliantly or as 
beautifully illuminated as any one of these 
176,000 homes now using Acetylene. 





Won’t you let us tell you how little it 
will cost to make this time-saving, money- 
saving, beautifying light and ideal fuel at 
your own home 


Write us to-day how many rooms you 
have, and receive our estimate and free 
books giving full information. 


Just address UNION CARBIDE SALES 
CO., Dept. A, 3 Adams St., Chicago, Illinois. 

















That one word sums 
up the advantages of 
buying Uneeda 


You're sure of their 
quality — sure of their 
flavor—sure of their 
goodness—sure of their 
cleanness and freshness. 
Be sure to say 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 
sawn 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


iscuit. 








(Never sold in bulk) 
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Swifts Pride 
Canscr 


Greatest Aid to the 
. Hous ewife since Brooms 


mare Invented 












Scours 





Pots 
Pans 


Kettles 






Cleans Crockery 





Linoleum 









Marble 
Statuary 
Bath Tubs 
Oil Cloth 
Kitchen Sinks 
Refrigerators 


Painted 
Surfaces 


Tinware 


















Aluminum 
Ware 









> 


eee at All 
CC Polis! Dealers 
S 


M lufeé ed 
Wift & < org \ 1O ¢ 


Polishes 


Windows Bath Room Fixtures 















Scrubs 


Mosaic 
Woodwork 
Stone Steps Base-boards 














i Tile 


Floors 











Chinaware Glassware 
Nickelware All Metals 
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Since the Days of 47 


Quality and beauty have made 
“1847 ROGERS BROS.” silver plate the choice 
of discriminating purchasers since the original 
Rogers Bros. first made this famous ware 


in the year 1847. 


From that period this brand 
has been the accepted standard. 
It has constantly increased in 
popularity because of its remarkable 
service and grace of design. To-day, 
the mark 


p ROGERS BROS. 


guarantees the heaviest triple plate. 
Behind that guarantee is the largest 
silver business in the world. 






















































= XS 
TRIPLE 





Spoons, forks and fancy serving 
pieces bearing the “1847 ROGERS BROS.” 
trade mark may be purchased with 
the full confidence that they are 
without equal, either in wear- 
ability or beauty. 

‘Silver Plate that Wears’’ 





may be had in a wide variety of 
patterns, some fancy, some simple 
and chaste. 


Sold by leading dealers. Send 
for illustrated catalogue “Q-99,” 
showing designs. 


MERIDEN 
BRITANNIA COMPANY 


(International Silver Company, Successor) 
Meriden, Conn. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 










“ub ae 











CHARTER OAK 
PATTERN. 


THE 1847 











